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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 




















The Fallacy of a “‘Preventive War’’ 


by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup * 


HE CURRENT DEBATES on American foreign 
‘hae are a good sign of the awakened pop- 
ular interest in our international relations. It is 
no longer necessary, as it was 30 years ago, to try 
to persuade people that they should have an in- 
tense personal interest in such questions. In 1922, 
Elihu Root, who in addition to his many other 
distinctions was an Honorary Chancellor of 
Union College, wrote the inaugural article in For- 
eign Affairs. In that article he said: 

“The control of foreign relations by modern 
democracies creates a new and pressing demand 
for popular education in international af- 
fairs. . . . A self-respecting democracy which 
undertakes to control the action of its government 
as a member of this community of nations, and 
wishes to respond fairly and fully, not only to the 
demands of its own interests, but to the moral ob- 
ligations of a member of the community, is bound 
to try to understand this great and complicated 
subject so that it may act, not upon prejudice and 
error, but upon knowledge and understanding.” 

It would be fortunate if one could say that for- 
eign policy is really very simple, but that would 
not be true. —-_ licy has to cover the whole 
world, which is fu seminiion If we com- 
monly used the expression “domestic policy” to 
describe everything our Government does in re- 
gard to agriculture, taxation, conservation, crime, 
interstate commerce, defense, veterans’ affairs, 
finance, the mails, and the dozens of other govern- 
mental functions, we would find that domestic pol- 
icy covered a less complicated bundle of problems 
than those which have to be met by our foreign 
policy. This is true because almost every subject 
which the Government deals with internally has 
its duplicate in the international field. As the 
President said in his State of the Union message 
on January 8, “the state of our Nation is in great 
part the state of our friends and allies throughout 
the world.” Foreign policy actually also must 
cover relations with our enemies as well. 


* Address made at Union College at Schenectady, N. Y. 
on Feb 23 and released to the press on the same date. 
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In the same article to which I have referred, 
Mr. Root, who had been Secretary of War, Sec- 
retary of State, and United States Senator from 
New York, and who therefore had a remarkably 
broad familiarity with public affairs, made some 
further wise comments which are pertinent today : 

“There is one specially important result which 
should follow from such a popular understanding 
of foreign affairs. That is, a sense of public re- 
sponsibility in speech and writing, or perhaps it 
would be better stated as a public sense of private 
responsibility for words used in discussing inter- 
national affairs. It cannot, however, be 
expected that every individual in a great democ- 
racy will naturally practice restraint. Political 
demagogues will seek popularity by public 
speeches, full of insult to foreign countries, and 
yellow journals will seek to increase their circula- 
tion by appeals to prejudice against foreigners. 
Hitherto these have been passed over because the 
speakers and writers were regarded as irresponsi- 
ble, but if the democracy of which the speakers 
and publishers are a part is to control interna- 
tional intercourse that irresponsibility ends, and 
it is the business of the democracy to see to it that 
practices by its members which lead directly to- 
wards war are discouraged and condemned.” 

In the course of the current debates on foreign 
policy, there has appeared a line of argument 
which is no less dangerous because its authors have 
been unwilling to be perfectly frank. One devel- 
opment of this theme has received wide circula- 
tion through its publication in a weekly maga- 
zine. The comment to which I refer is based on 
the following passage from the President’s mes- 
sage on the State of the Union: 

“Tf we build our strength—and we are building 
it—the Soviet rulers may face the facts and lay 
aside their plans to take over the world. That is 
what we hope will happen, and that is what we 
are trying to bring about. That is the only realis- 
tic road to peace.” 
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This statement by the President was part of a 
general exposition of the aggressive policies of 
the Soviet Union and of the contrasting peaceful 
policies of the United States. He outlined three 
points in our forei —- 

The first covered the economic assistance pro- 
gram which we are carrying out in various coun- 
tries. The President showed that this was one of 
the most effective ways to counter the typical 
Soviet Communist propaganda and their subver- 
sive techniques. He reminded us of the tremen- 
dous effect of the Marshall Plan on the stabiliza- 
tion of the European countries. He pointed out 
the way in which our programs of economic de- 
velopment will help to meet the basic causes of 
human distress upon which Communist propa- 
ganda attempts to feed. 

Secondly, he mentioned our military assistance 
to countries which want to defend themselves. 
Here he referred to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He referred to the courage and 
confidence inspired by the appointment of General 
Eisenhower. He pointed to the record of U. N. 
armed resistance to ag; ion in Korea and our 

neral support for in cme governments of 

sia. In a later part of his speech he dwelt at 
length upon the essential need of our own great 
rearmament effort. 

Thirdly, the President pointed out that our for- 
eign policy program includes our determination 
to continue to work for ceful settlements of 
international disputes. He repeated our willing- 
ness to engage in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union as well as with any one else. He repeated 
our fixed determination to avoid appeasement. 

The attack upon this program is based upon a 
very different idea. This other idea is that the 
United States can save itself only by resorting to 
preventive war. This is the inescapable logic of 
the position even though the conclusion is hedged 
by saying that maybe war is inevitable and maybe 
it isnot. This line of thinking is obviously based 
on the cowardly and defeatist attitude which 
thinks that the United States and the other coun- 
tries of the free world have no strength whatever 
except the atomic bomb. It assumes that we are 
incapable of determination, that we cannot stand 
a prolonged effort, that there is no strength or 
value in the basic traditions and principles of our 
democracy and our way of life. To put it crudely, 
this line of argument is based on the theory that 
the American people have no guts. It argues that 
when we are faced by a brutal enemy we cannot 
hold out either in the struggle for men’s minds or 
in the struggle to save their bodies from destruc- 
tion. 

The American people have not accepted these 
propositions. They have not given their govern- 
ment any mandate to go to war. On the contrary, 
the American people clearly believe in the policy 
of peace through strength which the President 
outlined. 
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Let us summarize again the essential points in 
that program and then look at the alternative. 

The first point in the program is building de- 
fensive strength. 

The second point is at least to keep open the 
possibility of negotiation. In the latest note sent 
by the United States, France, and the United 

ingdom to the Soviet Union os a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers we have again said 
that we are perfectly willing to sit down and talk 
with them and have urged them to agree really 
to explore the basic causes of tensions. 

The third point is that these steps are designed 
to deter the Soviet Union from launching an at- 
tack on the rest of the world. 

The fourth point is that if the Soviet Union 
insists upon forcing war upon the world, the steps 
we are taking will put us in the best possible posi- 
tion to defend ourselves and to gain the victory. 

The fifth point is that if the Soviets are deterred 
from starting the war, we may find ourselves in 
a rather long period of armed truce. In such a 
period the program we are following will enable 
the United States at least to hold its own. Both 
reason and history tell us that the corrosive ele- 
ments of self-destruction are potent in a totalitar- 
ian police state and not in our democracy. 

The sixth point is that there may or may not 
be a change in Soviet policy, but if such a change 
does occur we will be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The seventh point is that if there is no change 
in Soviet policy, we have not left undone anything 
which we ought to have done and we will have 
lost none of the essential strength of our position. 

The only alternative course to follow would be 
to start a war against the Soviet Union now. That 
is the policy to which the irresponsibles would 
inevitably drive us even though they are afraid 
to admit the logical conclusion of their arguments 
and seek to conceal it. 

The task of our foreign policy is to guide the 
United States along a road which will preserve 
peace so long as peace can be maintained with 
justice and freedom. The United States will fight, 
if necessary, to preserve freedom and justice, but 
it will not make war merely because the road to 
peace is inevitably long and hard and tiresome. 

Many of those who attack the foreign policy of 
the United States seem to be quite indifferent to 
the fact that they are constantly supporting the 
propaganda of the Soviet Union. They seem bent 
on convincing the other peoples of the world— 
just as the Communist propaganda tries to con- 
vince them—that we are a country bankrupt in 
ideas, resources, and courage. The result of their 
prop.ganda, like the result of Communist propa- 
ganda, is to persuade some people that we are con- 
stantly losing and that Soviet imperialism is the 
“wave of the future.” These people know in their 
hearts that this line is just as false when they 
utter it as when the Soviet Union utters it. For 
whatever motive or reason, however, they ignore 
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the injury which they are doing to their country 
and to the whole cause of the free world. As Mr. 
Root said: “Such public expressions by our own 
citizens bring discredit upon our country and in- 
jure its business and — itspeace. . . . They 
will practically cease whenever the American pub- 
lic really condemns and resents them so that 
neither public office nor newspaper advertising or 
circulation can be obtained by them.” 

Actually, if one reviews the results of American 
foreign policy one finds a situation very different 
from that which is pictured by the irresponsibles. 
As a result of the Marshall Plan, Europe has been 
rescued from its terrible postwar difficulties and 
the Communist attempt to capture Western Euro- 

an governments has been defeated all along the 

ine. As a result of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the countries of Western Europe, together with 
Canada and the United States, under the military 
leadership of General Eisenhower are creating a 
strong defensive force. Asa result of the Truman 
Doctrine, Greece has been saved from the Com- 
munists and is now contributin —— to the 
general position of the free world. ith assist- 
ance from our military aid program, Turkey is 
strong and resolute. 

As a result of the President’s courageous deci- 
sion on June 25 and of the overwhelming support 
of the members of the United Nations, the flagrant 
aggression in Korea has been met by force and 
is in check. The Communist ag ion in Korea 
has been branded as such by the Genera] Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

Not all of our problems have been solved. There 
always have been, and there always will be, un- 
resolved problems in the international scene. 
Progress toward the solution of many of these 
problems is being made. In spite of the opposition 
of the Soviet Government, we are advancing in 
our effort to reestablish Germany and Japan as 
democratic members of the community of nations 
stripped of any possibility or desire for a return 
to the aggressive regimes which brought about 
their countries’ downfall. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere a solid basis of collaboration with the 
American republics has wn steadily firmer. 
Next month the Foreign Ministers of all the Amer- 
ican republics will meet in Washington to con- 
solidate their efforts in meeting our common 
problems. 

There have been long periods in the history of 
American foreign policy when we were at peace 
and without anxiety that our disagreements with 
other governments might sharpen into war. For 
decades we devoted our energies to the perfection 
of plans and procedures for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes. Today we are con- 
fronted by the active hostility of a government 
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which, despite its signature of the United Nations 
Charter, has consistently refused to resort to the 
traditional processes of pacific settlement—con- 
ciliation, mediation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment. The Soviet Union does not recognize any 
abstract concept of the rule of law or the impartial 
administration of justice. For them law and the 
administration of justice are merely the instru- 
ments of the all-powerful state. In actuality this 
means the Party and its controlling oligarchy. 
This attitude in international affairs reflects the 
barbaric crudity of its internal system which re- 
spects only force as personified in the police state. 

o philosophic verbiage can conceal this fact, 
which inevitably colors the whole face of inter- 
national relations today. Fortunately, the United 
Nations remains as a focus for the efforts of the 
law-abiding community to maintain decent stand- 
ards of international conduct. We have normal 
differences and di ents from time to time 
with governments other than those of the Soviet 
bloc, but these issues do not poison our relation- 
ships. Nor does it deflect us from the great demo- 
cratic principle of the equality of states. In spite 
of Communist provocations and domestic vilifi - 
tion it will remain the object and the obligation 
of American foreign policy to seek peaceful ad- 
justments of all issues without surrender or ap- 
peasement. We must be strong and resourceful. 
Above all we must have the moral strength which 
comes from conviction in the rightness of our 
cause. 


Execution of Certain 
German War Criminals Stayed 


[Released to the press February 15] 


Each of the German war criminals whose death 
sentence was sustained in the recent decisions of 
United States High Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Cloy and Gen. Thomas T. Handy filed petitions 
for habeas corpus in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. These peti- 
tions were all denied by the court on the ground 
that there was no jurisdiction. 

An appeal was taken in each of the cases and 
was docketed in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals today. In the light of this develop- 
ment, the Solicitor General of the United States 
has advised the Department of State and the De- 

artment of the Army that the executions should 
be stayed. Accordingly, instructions have been 
issued staying the executions until further action 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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U.S. Insists That Discussion With Soviet Union Include 


Real Causes of Tension in Europe 


NOTE OF FEBRUARY 19, 1951 
TO THE SOVIET UNION 


[Released to the press February 20] 


The Ambassador of the United States of Amer- 
ica has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Soviet Government’s note of February 5, 1951," 
and under instructions from his Government, to 
reply as follows: 


The United States Government regrets that the 
Soviet Government in its reply repeats and fur- 
ther exaggerates inaccurate statements about the 
policies and motives of the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom as well as the German Fed- 
eral Republic. The Soviet allegations are totally 
without foundation. 

The attempt to eliminate the causes of inter- 
national tension is a subject which so deeply 
touches the interests of all peoples that it demands 
the most serious and honest consideration. Clear- 
ly, if these causes are to be eliminated, they must 
first be correctly identified. 

It is obvious that it is not the German problem 
or the consideration of a German contribution to 
the defense of Western Europe which lies at the 
root of the present tension. The United States 
Government wishes to emphasize, moreover, that 
in Western Germany there do not exist any Ger- 
man military forces, or any German war industry 
and that the only fait accompli in this field in 
Europe is the existence of the huge armaments 
maintained by the Soviet bloc which include forces 
raised in East Germany. In short, as the United 
States Government stated in its note of December 
22,? the serious tension which exists at present 
arises in the first instance from the general atti- 
tude adopted by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
since the end of the war. 

The Soviet Government has referred to the de- 
fense program undertaken by the United States 
and the free nations of Europe. It must be as 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 313. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 1, 1951, p. 11. 
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apparent to the Soviet Government, as it is to 
world public opinion, that the free nations of the 
world, confronted with the vast armed forces main- 
tained by the Soviet Union and the nations under 
its control and in the face of the frustration by the 
Soviet Government of the sincere efforts of a large 
majority of the members of the United Nations to 
obtain the effective international control and re- 
duction of armaments, have had no course except 
to move to redress for their own security the great 
disparity in armed forces existing in the world. 

The United States Government wishes to insure 
that the discussion at any meeting of the four 
Ministers shall include these real causes of tension 
and that a suitable agenda to that end be drawn up. 
Since the Soviet Government has admitted the 
possibility of discussing questions other than Ger- 
many, and has itself drawn attention to that of 
armaments, the Government of the United States, 
which desires to raise this question, assumes that 
the Soviet Government does not object to the repre- 
sentatives of the four Governments in the prelim- 
inary conversations preparing an agenda which 
will cover the causes of tension in Europe, includ- 
ing the existing level of armaments; problems 
affecting Germany; the Austrian treaty. The 
formulation of these and other subjects which may 
be agreed upon, as well as their order on the 
agenda, will naturally be considered at the prelim- 
inary conference. 

If the Soviet Government agrees with the basis 
outlined above for a preliminary conference in 
Paris, the United States Government suggests that 
the representatives of the Four Powers meet there 
on March 5. If, as the Government of the United 
States hopes, the preliminary conference of repre- 
sentatives finds a mutually acceptable basis for a 
meeting of the ministers, the Government of the 
United States suggests that the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union meet in Washington on a 
date to be recommended by the representatives. 
The Government of the United States is informed 
that these arrangements would be convenient to the 
Governments iene and the United Kingdom. 
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Marshal Stalin’s Pravda Interview Emphasizes 
Soviet Deception on an International Scale 


VOA AND WIRELESS BULLETIN 
BROADCAST U.S. REACTION 


[Released to the press February 18] 


The Voice of America and the Wireless Bulletin 
of the Department of State have, for the past 2 
days, been broadcasting to the world the reaction 
of the United States and its fellow democracies 
engendered by Prime Minister Stalin’s Pravda 
interview. 

In all of these broadcasts, the Voice of America 
and the Bulletin have emphasized the fact that, 
whereas the Soviet state has heretofore used its 
puppet rulers and stooges to propagandize the 
world with the fake charges and claims of the 
Kremlin, the Chief of the Soviet Union, himself, 
has now put himself on record and on trial before 
the wabl by lending his own name to the Soviet 
deception on an international scale. 

Even while the United States official reply to the 
Stalin statement was being studied al formu- 
lated, the Voice of America was gathering and 
beaming to the entire world, in 28 languages, the 
opinions voiced by individuals both in the United 
States and abroad. 

In addition, the Voice put on the air, as fast as 
they became available, pertinent excerpts from a 
speech delivered marron sn by Ambassador Ernest 

ross, ey United States representative to the 
United Nations, before the Practicing Law Insti- 
tute in New York,’ on “the Soviet revolt against 
the United Nations,” and from an address by As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Edward W. 
Barrett, at St. p Boo Missouri, on Friday night.’ 

In that speech, Mr. Barrett declared that the 
Soviet Union now finds it necessary to bolster 
its sagging propaganda efforts by putting the “Big 
Boss, himself” into action. 

In the opinion of Assistant Secretary Barrett, 
the interview by Prime Minister Stalin was in- 
spired, in part, by the growing defections among 
the Communists in Italy and elsewhere, and Mos- 
cow has, thus, been forced into a highly defensive 
position. 
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See p. 390. 
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The Voice is giving the official United States 
statement released by Michael J. McDermott, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Press Rela- 
tions, yesterday, the heaviest play of all, partic- 
ularly in broadcasts in the Russian, Ukrainian, 
Lithuanian, and Russian satellite languages. 

A “package” program rounding up the reactions 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Canada, and other nations has also been 
beamed to the world. 

This “package” program also included state- 
ments from a number of United States Senators, 
among whom were Senators Connally, Wherry, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, and Morse. 

The Voice of America is now gathering editorial 
comment by domestic and foreign columnists 
which will become the basis for programs to be 
broadcast on Monday. 

The Wireless Bulletin, transmitted by Morse 
code, ordinarily is not sent out on Saturdays, but, 
as an emergency measure, the United States official 
answer to Marshal Stalin’s interview was relayed 
to 16 key outposts as soon as it became available. 

In today’s regular Bulletin broadcast, the state- 
ment is being distributed to 60 or more United 
States Embassies, Legations, and consular offices 
all over the globe. Accompanying this, is a 250- 
word background discussion and roundup of Con- 
gressional and editorial opinion. 


STATEMENT BY MICHAEL J. McDERMOTT 
[Released to the press February 17] 


The following is an oral statement issued to the press by 
Michael J. McDermott, Chief Press Officer, concerning 
Prime Minister Stalin’s Pravda interview. 

The fact of Soviet armament and the responsi- 
bility for aggression are too well-established for 
the truth to be obscured by one or more misstate- 
ment. No man alive knows better than Prime 
Minister Stalin who was behind the Communist 
ag, ion in Korea. 

he only new feature in this interview is the in- 
dication that Marshal Stalin now agrees with us 
that the cause of world tension does not center in 
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Germany as the Soviet Government has been con- 
tending. Marshal Stalin alleges many other 
causes of tension but does not mention Germany. 
There are a number of apparent reasons why 
Marshal Stalin himself might feel it necessary to 
set up an interview with Pravda at this time. 
Among other ap « he is laying down lines for the 
next gathering of his so-called Partisans of Peace. 
Moreover, the spate of purges and defections with- 
in the Communist world shows the dissatisfaction 
with Soviet policy. We may be sure that the 
eople of the Soviet Union feel keenly the isolation 
into which their rulers have forced them; hence, 
the necessity for Marshal Stalin to try to prove 
again that all the world is out of step. 


This is clearly an attempt to regain lost ground. 
However, we can hope that the way Marshal Stalin 
has vented his anger on so many nations—all the 
North Atlantic Powers, the American Republics, 
and all the Asiatic nations which voted against 
aggression in Korea—as well as the United Na- 
tions as a body—will awaken the Soviet people to 
the dangerous road down which they are being led. 

The fact that Marshall Stalin says that war is 
not inevitable is noted with interest all over the 
world. This shows the universal belief that the 
danger comes from the Kremlin’s aggressive moves 
in Europe and Asia and that Prime Minister Stalin 
and his associates have the power to remove the 
threat of war—if they will. 


Americans Urged To Reject and Expose False Motives 
of ‘Peace Pilgrimage’”’ of the “‘American Peace Crusade’”’ 


[Released to the press February 20] 


The following is the text of a letter from Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson to Representative A. S. J. Carnahan 
concerning the “American Peace Crusade” and its plans 
for a “peace pilgrimage” to Washington on March 1. 


February 16, 1951 


I have received your letter of February 12 con- 
cerning the “American Peace Crusade,” and its 
plans for a “peace pilgrimage” to Washington 
on March 1. From the membership of the group, 
and the general tenor of its pronouncements, it 1s 
obvious that this “American Peace Crusade” is 
merely a continuation or regrouping of the spuri- 
ous Partisans of Peace movement, which, as you 
know, has been the most concentrated and far- 
flung propaganda effort of the international Com- 
munist movement in the postwar period. 

The Partisans of Peace movement was organ- 
ized by several Communist-controlled groups in 
Paris in 1949. The focal point of its original ef- 
fort was a world-wide drive to collect 400 million 
signatures to the so-called Stockholm Appeal, an 
adroitly framed petition which superficially ap- 
peared merely to be an affirmation of the world- 
wide desire for peace and the universal desire for 
effective control of atomic ener, What the 
Stockholm Appeal actually called for, however, 
was the adoption of the Soviet plan for the regu- 
lation of atomic energy—a plan which has been 
overwhelmingly rejected again and again by the 
majority of the United Nations. 

The Partisans of Peace and its partner the 
Cominform announced that one goal of the move- 
ment was to collect five million signatures in the 
United States. In spite of the most intensive 
campaign by Communist agents and those de- 
ceived by them, a final count of two million sig- 
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natures was officially claimed by the Cominform 
as having been collected in this country. I know 
it is as shocking to you as it is to me to think that 
even that small a percentage of our citizens would 
sign their names to a petition which by its very 
nature had as its objective the weakening, if not 
the destruction, of the bonds which unite the free 
world. What the appeal in effect called for was 
the banning of any use of the atomic bomb, with- 
out any admission of the desirability of banning 
the tremendous armies and armament the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites have maintained since 1945, not 
to speak of the illegal rearmament of Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania beyond the limits imposed 
in the peace treaties. 

In this latest manifestation of the Partisans of 
Peace, “American Peace Crusade” or “Peace Pil- 
grimage,” or whatever name it goes by at the 
time, the same people are calling for the same 
things, but this time they have added two more 
points. 

The first is that the Peace Crusade calls for the 
United Nation forces to withdraw from Korea. 
The Cominform has been calling for an immediate 
withdrawal from Korea, too. The Cominform 
wants us to withdraw from Korea because, if we 
do withdraw, it will mean that we are not willing 
to resist aggression wherever it may break out. 
Voluntary withdrawal from Korea would be a 
clear indication to the forces of international com- 
munism that the United States, as the leader of the 
forces of the United Nations, was abdicating its 
responsibilities, abandoning its allies, and re- 
nouncing the moral force which has made this 
country what it is. 

The second point these Peace Crusaders stress 
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is that we should immediately seat Communist 
China in the United Nations. en you consider 
that, by an overwhelming vote, Communist China 
was recently coutunisal te the United Nations as 
an aggressor, a sudden seating of Communist 
China would in effect be an invitation to other ag- 
gressive-minded governments to flout the princi- 
ples of the Charter and would indeed offer a pre- 
mium for the very sort of aggression we are 
combating. 

Of course, the Peace Crusaders call for atomic 
arms control. We know what they mean by this, 
too. They mean the highly a Soviet 
plan for atomic arms control which the Partisans 
of Peace so zealously promoted while ignoring the 
United States proposal overwhelmingly supported 
by the United Nations with the exception of the 
Soviet bloc. 

There is no doubt that this “Crusade for Peace” 
will try to use the standard weapons of the Parti- 
sans of Peace—divide and conquer, infiltrate and 
confuse. I am sure you will agree with me that 
it is the duty of every American to reject and 
expose the false motives of this group. 


Lithuanian and Amoy Dialect 
Added to VOA Programs 


[Released to the press February 12] 


The Voice of America will add Lithuanian and 
the Amoy dialect of Chinese to its schedule of 
broadcasts effective Friday, February 16, the De- 
partment of State announced today. An addi- 
tional 15-minute broadcast im Mandarin will also 
be started at that time. 

The daily 15-minute Lithuanian broadcast will 
consist of news and commentary and will be broad- 
cast from 11:00-11:15 a. m., es.t. (7:00-7:15 
p. m., Lithuanian time) by transmitters here and 
abroad. 

Lithuanian will become the first of the three 
Baltic republic languages to be used by VOA. 
Estonian and Latvian will be added to the broad- 
cast schedule later, supplementing programs al- 
ready being beamed in Russian and Ukrainian to 
listeners within the boundaries of the Soviet Union. 

The inaugural Lithuanian program will consist 
of statements by Assistant P vee for Public 
Affairs Edward W. Barrett; Representative 
Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania; Lithuanian 
Minister Povilas Zadeikis, and the Lithuanian- 
American Council in Chicago. 

The daily 30-minute Amoy broadcast will con- 
sist of news and features about the United States 
and American relations with the Far East. 
Originating from studios in New York, the pro- 
gram will be broadcast from 5:30-6:00 a.m., 
es.t. (6:30-7:00 p. m., Chinese time) by two 
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short-wave transmitters in the United States and 
relayed by three short- and medium-wave trans- 
mitters at Honolulu and Manila. 

The additional 15-minute Mandarin broadcast 
will bring the total VOA broadcasting to China to 
five hours daily: three hours of Mandarin, 114 
hours of Cantonese, and 4 hour of Amoy. 

The new programs will increase to 28 the num- 
ber of languages and dialects utilized by the Voice 
of America in its world-wide radio service and 
will increase the total broadcast output to more 
than 35 program hours daily. 


Friendly Nations of Pacific 
Area Discuss Security Problems 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press February 21] 


There has been considerable speculation about 
a Pacific pact. 

Security in the Pacific area is, of course, one 
of the 24-hour-a-day preoccupations of the United 
States Government. ao and threats of 
aggression in Korea and other parts of the Far 
East give the area more than its share of danger 
spots. This country and all free nations whose 
people live in the area are deeply and vitally con- 
cerned. 

The United States has long been aware of the 
desires of some of the countries of the Pacific for 
cooperative arrangements in that area. The 
United States has been sympathetic to these de- 
sires and has discussed aon informally with a 
number of the governments concerned. 

The United States is fully aware of the diversi- 
ties of peoples and cultures and of the difficulties 
presented. We have no formula which we are 
trying to advocate. 

In this spirit, representatives of the United 
States have informally discussed the problem of 
Pacific security with representatives of friendly 
governments. We expect that these discussions 
will continue and that many proposals for in- 
creased cooperation will be considered. It is im- 
possible, at this time, to say what plan or proposal 
can be agreed upon or whether, in fact, any i 
posal will find ultimate general acceptance. This 
will depend upon the views of all of the interested 
nations and upon the changing framework of 
conditions and circumstances within which we 
work. 

Whatever method can be found, our objectives 
and those of our friends will remain the same: 
the sound and secure development of the nations 
of the Pacific area, free from the fear of aggres- 
sion and the threat of encroachment on their 
sovereignty and independence. 
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Our Answer to the Big Lie 


by William C. Johnstone, Jr. 
Director, Office of Educational Exchange? 


Today, we are living in a sort of purgatory 
between the hell of war and the heaven of peace. 
More than 5 years ago, the last of the major pow- 
ers to oppose us in World War II aoa ed 
unconditionally. Even before the smoke of bat- 
tle had cleared, we were at work bringing relief 
to war-weary people. It was our desire to help 
these people to their feet so that they could again 
take their place with dignity in a free and peace- 
ful world. We expected that our former ally 
would work with us in achieving this goal. In- 
stead, the Kremlin has made capital of the dis- 
tress and suffering brought on by war to further 
its imperialistic policy of expansion until, today, 
three-quarters of a billion people are dominated 
by the Soviet rulers. 

In this sick and confused world, the Kremlin’s 
major tool of aggression is the Big Lie. Since 
World War II, the Soviet propaganda machine 
has been used to soften up whole populations. 
Korea is a good example. Several months be- 
fore the Moscow-inspired aggression, Chong Son, 
Vice Minister of Culture and Propaganda, spoke 
to the people of North Korea over Pyongyang 
radio on October 19, 1949. He said, and I quote: 


Only by absorbing the advanced Soviet culture will we 
be able to develop our national culture further. There- 
fore, we must intensify our efforts to absorb more vig- 
orously the advanced Soviet culture so that we may de- 
velop our national culture to a higher level and make ours 
a rich, powerful country. 


It is interesting to note that, in the autumn of 
1945, the Korean-Soviet Culture Society had a 
membership of about 3,700, with only 20 branches. 
By May 1949, the membership had swollen to 
1,300,000 with 105 branches and 20,000 units. In 
order to train middle-school teachers and Govern- 
ment employees, more than 100 special Russian- 


* Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California at San Francisco, Calif., on Feb. 23 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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language schools were established, already having 
more than 1,500 graduates. In addition, almost 
70,000 lectures and concerts were given by Soviet 
artists, writers, and other cultural representatives 
in 1948, and an even greater number in 1949. 

By June 1950, the North Koreans were suffi- 
ciently sovietized to accept the signal from Mos- 
cow to make a fanatical onslaught against their 
own people in order to extend Communist domi- 
nation over the entire country. 


Samples of Soviet Propaganda 


Most of the Soviet propaganda is directed 
against the United States. Take the case of 
China. Here, are some samples of what the Com- 
munists “feed” the Chinese people: 

We must hate America, because she is the Chinese peo- 
ple’s implacable enemy ... America has openly invaded 


our country and is preparing further aggression against 
us. 


America is actively supporting and rearming Japan. 

America is conniving to destroy us from within. 

We must despise America, because it is a corrupt im- 
perialist nation, the world center of reaction and decay. 


In America so-called “democracy” is completely false 
and unreal. 


The American election system is nothing but an artifice 
to deceive the people. 


This last choice bit reminds me of the story re- 
portedly circulated in Munich beer halls to the 
effect that a thief broke into the chief propaganda 
office in the Soviet zone and made off with the 
complete results of next year’s elections. 

Through outright lies, by generalizing on iso- 
lated weaknesses of our life and institutions, by 
exaggeration and insinuation, the Kremlin is at- 
tempting to discredit the United States and to 
undermine American prestige everywhere. Listen 
to bits of the Moscow story: 
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From Vladivostok Radio we hear: 


. . . the capitalist pays the worker just enough to pre- 
vent his death by starvation. 


From Pravda comes this attack: 


The President of the United States is a sanctimonious 
hypocrite ... the backer of murderers, traitors, and 
bandits. 


From 7rud comes another untruth from the big 
bag of lies: 
Three-fourths of the population of the most powerful 


capitalist country (the United States) is deprived of 
medical care. 


From Azerbaizhan Radio our educational sys- 
tem is attacked in these words: 
Schools in America are very few in number and educa- 


tion is very expensive, because the capitalists consider it 
harmful to educate the masses. 


And from Radio Moscow we are informed that: 


Ruling circles of the United States have harnessed 
American schools to the task of preparation for a new 
world war. 

Because the Kremlin is hampered neither by 
moral restrictions nor by public opinion, it is free 
to distort to its heart’s content. t me give you 
an example from a Slovak broadcast depicting a 
United States Cabinet meeting: 

When the U. S. Minister of Education was called upon 
to furnish the text of a proposed article (by President 
Truman), it was found that he had stopped attending 
Cabinet meetings, because his salary had not been paid 
for several years. The Secretary of the Treasury explained 
that there were no funds for such purposes, for they had 
to be used for armaments. 

The proposal to reduce the quantity of hydrogen in the 
hydrogen bomb in order to get money for the Ministry 
of Education was rejected because the bomb industry 
might complain and a crisis on the Wall Street market 
might result. 

So goes the Kremlin version of life in America. 
It is a story which we cannot ignore unless we re- 
sign ourselves to let freedom shrink and shrivel 
to our own borders. We must remember that more 
than a billion people in Europe and the Near and 
Far East—still free—are directly threatened by 
the imperialistic designs of the Renin. They 
must be told the truth or they, like 750 million 
others may find themselves behind the curtain, 
prisoners of propaganda, victims of the Big Lie. 


The Task of Telling the Truth 


What are we doing about it? 
—— G i 
or many years, your Government, along wit 
private groups and institutions, has engaged in 
international truth-telling programs designed to 
increase understanding and create good will. 
Conducted principally in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, these programs have paid their way man: 
times over in creating and maintaining solid, 
healthy relations among the peoples of the 21 
American republics. 
This was good as far as it went. However, when 
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What is our 


the menace of communism became increasingly 
apparent following World War II, it was clear 
that our purposes, our ideals, and our way of life 
must be made known on a larger scale. With the 
passage of the Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, the United States Government 
embarked for the first time on a world-wide pro- 
gram aimed at increasing mutual understanding 
and good will. But, as the months passed and the 
“hate” campaign of the Communists grew, it was 
evident that a much more vigorous, fara hitting 
program was needed. 

It was the realization of this fact that caused 
President Truman, early in 1950, to call on the 
American people to support a great Campaign of 
Truth. He put it this way: 


Our task is to present the truth to the millions of people 
who are uninformed or misinformed or unconvinced. .. . 
Our task is to show them that freedom is the way to eco- 
nomic and social advancement, the way to political inde- 
pendence, the way to strength, happiness and peace. 

. . . We must pool our efforts with those of the other 
free peoples in a sustained, intensified program to promote 
the cause of freedom against the propaganda of slavery. 
We must make ourselves heard round the world in a great 
campaign of truth. 

The task of telling the truth, which Secretary 
Acheson has termed the sixth element in the 
strategy of freedom, is not separate and distinct 
from other elements of our foreign policy. It isa 
vital - of what we are doing to build a peaceful 
world. It is essential to the success of our foreign 
policy that the military, political, and economic 
measures we are taking be accompanied by an 
effective information and educational exchange 
program. Ray 

The job calls for resourcefulness, imagination, 
and daring. — 

Our objectives are clear: 


1. To strengthen the unity of those nations 
devoted to the cause of freedom and to show that 
their interests and those of the United States 
coincide; 

2. to spread the conviction that the United 
States is an enlightened, strong, and determined 
power deserving the full support of other free 
nations; 

3. to stimulate among free nations the building 
of the unified strength necessary to deter aggres- 
sion and secure peace; 

4. to develop and maintain psychological re- 
sistance to Soviet tyranny and imperialism. 

Whether or not we are successful in halting the 
Communist drive for the control of men’s minds 
throughout the world will depend largely on our 
ability to identify those population elements 
whose attitudes and opinions will be decisive in 
shaping world events. 


Our Varied System of Communications 


We must reach them with convincing, influential 
facts. 
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To accomplish this, the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange program employs 
a variety of communication systems—radio, mo- 
tion pictures, publications, information centers, 
and the exchange of persons. Each makes a 
unique contribution to the total effort. I am glad 
to report that our Campaign of Truth is rapidly 
expanding. When the Comune appropriated 
additional funds in the summer of 1950, the De- 
partment of State began at once to intensify the 

rogram, to sharpen its emphasis, and pin-point 
its output more closely to the critical areas of the 
world. 

Statistics on the volume of output by the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
program are staggering, but we are still far from 
the saturation point. Let. me give you a few 
highlights. 

In 28 different languages, the Voice of America 
beams to the world more than 70 programs daily, 
ranging from 15 minutes to one hour, for a total 
of 35 program hours daily. These programs are 
broadcast to areas having a potential audience of 
300 million. Surveys, letters from listeners, ef- 
forts from hostile press and radio to discredit the 
broadcasts, reports from United States missions, 
and reports from correspondents and travelers 
att gs convincing proof that the Voice is being 

eard. Two hun thousand letters were re- 
ceived from listeners in 1950 alone. 


Frantic Reaction of the U.S.S.R. 


Despite the Kremlin’s frantic attempts to jam 
the Voice, we have reliable evidence that the Rus- 
sians are hearing it in large numbers. And this 
the Kremlin fears. 

I was interested in reading a transcript of a 
recent debate in the United Nations on the jam- 
ming of foreign broadcasts. The resolution 
adopted at the end of the debate expressly con- 
demns jamming in “inviting all Member Govern- 
ments to refrain from such interference with the 
right of their peoples to freedom of information.” 

Speaking for the U.S.S.R. delegation, Mr. Rost- 
chin said, 


There is no need to say that psychological warfare—or 
radio warfare—facilitates neither the maintenance of 
peace and security, nor the development of friendly rela- 
tions between nations ... In the face of the so-called 
psychological warfare being carried out by Washington 
and London against a number of nations, the right and 
duty of the latter is to take steps in order to paralyze the 
aggressor in this war, to defend their people from the 
consequences of such an attack, and to render the ag- 
gressor’s weapons ineffective. 


Mr. Demchenko, representing the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, added his charge that 
the ruling circles of the United States were 
attempting— 

. . . to morally disarm the people, to weaken the demo- 
cratic camp, and to inspire distrust of the U.S.S.R.... 


We consider that any government is in its right to defend 
itself against such type of information. 
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It was Mr. Vyshinsky who said more than a 
year ago that the Soviet regime had to jam for- 
eign broadcasts in order to protect the broadcast- 
ers from the antagonism of the Russian people. 

Thus, through the courtesy of the Kremlin, 
three-quarters of a billion people live in a land 
where not even the air is free! Could it be that 
they fear the truth? 

e are telling the truth to the people behind 
the curtain. We are telling them why the United 
States supports the United Nations and what the 
United Nations has accomplished. Over the 
radio, in films, books, and pamphlets, we are tell- 
ing why Americans are supporting UNnersco and 
the specialized United Nations agencies and how 
communities all over America keep themselves in- 
formed about the United Nations. 

In the Campaign of Truth, much of the in- 
creased publications effort is going into pam- 
phlets and booklets. Indicative of the volume of 
this program, nearly 100 million will be produced 
in 1951. To handle fast moving news, the Wire- 
less Bulletin transmits by Morse or radio teletype 
between 8,500 and 9,000 words every 24 hours to 
62 missions in 59 countries for use by United 
States and foreign news agencies and foreign gov- 
ernment officials. One of the most dramatic pub- 
lications is the Russian language magazine, 
Amerika, 50,000 copies of which are delivered to 
Moscow each month for sale through a Soviet 
news agency. 


Expanding the Campaign of Truth 


This is only a small part of what we are doing 
to reach the masses with printed materials, post- 
ers, and handbills. 

In the intensified Campaign of Truth, the out- 
put of motion pictures will be doubled during the 
next year, and an increased number of mobile 
projector units will be put on the highways and in 
rural areas where no facilities for showings exist. 
Last year, more than 100 million people viewed 
300,000 film showings. In 1951, a total of 79 
productions is planned to picture various aspects 
of the American scene. 

Under the expanded Campaign of Truth, 42 
new United States information centers are being 
added during 1951 to the 140 centers now operat- 
ing in 61 countries. These new centers will add 
greatly to the more than 24 million people who 
visited the centers in 1950. Through these cen- 
ters, open-shelf collections of United States books, 
magazines, Government documents, maps, and 
other materials are made available. It is inter- 
esting to note just how much the Kremlin fears 
this means of telling the truth. 

Only a year ago, the United States operated 
information centers in 7 iron curtain countries, 
where people could read and see about our life 
and institutions. On February 24, 1950, the Com- 
munist regime closed our information center at 
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Sofia, Bulgaria. On March 2, the center at 
Bucharest, Rumania, was shut down; on April 
92, the Czechoslovak Government ordered the 
centers at Praha and Bratislava closed. Until we 
finally locked the doors of the United States Li- 
brary in Praha, Czechoslovaks crowded into the 
rooms to take away American materials which we 
left behind. 

In addition to the 30 American centers in Latin 
America assisted by the Department, two bina- 
tional societies are planned in the Near East and 
one in the Far East in 1951. Emphasis is being 
placed on the teaching of English, using Ameri- 
can developed texts. Last year, almost 50,000 
— studied English in various centers in 

atin America. 


Value of the Exchange of Persons Program 


In the exchange of persons program, we hold 
a — card, for, with the exception of the captive 
or satellite countries, the Soviet Union has been 
unwilling to expose its own citizens to the tangible 
proof of democracy in other countries. 

In 1950, this Government brought 4,300 teachers, 
students, research scholars, lecturers, and leaders 
to this country. In 1951, the figure will be more 
than 5,000. During 1950, we awarded grants to 
1,250 Americans to go aboard for serious study, 
lecturing, and to serve as specialist advisers in 
foreign countries; this year, the number will be 
increased to 1,525. I emphasize that these are 
Government grants. Private resources in this and 
other countries account for the exchange of many 
more people. Right now, for example, there are 
about 30,000 foreign students from 125 countries 
mans on 1,200 American campuses. Only a 
small fraction of these is supported by the ae. 
ernment. 

moran the persons to be exchanged between 
the United States and 60 countries this year repre- 
sents a substantial numerical increase over the 
ae year, this is by no means the important 

actor in the intensified program. We cannot 
weigh the effectiveness of the exchange of persons 
program on a quantitative scale. 

In other words, it is not so important to increase 
the number of grantees as it is to improve the 
quality or significant experience of each person 
brought here or sent abroad. That implies the ef- 
ficient organization and close coordination of a 
variety of resources, both public and private. 

We must remember that every American who 
goes abroad either represents the greatness or the 
weakness of American life to the peoples with 
whom he comes in contact. He can exert an in- 
fluence for our good, or he can be just another 

erson. Likewise, every person who comes to the 
nited States can strengthen us, or he can be just 
another visitor. 

The letters we receive from those who have 
visited the United States make interesting reading 
and attest to the value of their experience here in 
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correcting misconceptions about American life and 
institutions. 

For example, a French student who visited the 
United States during 1950, wrote: 


Many of my friends had written to me from France 
that Americans, by giving us scholarships, were trying a 
little to make propaganda toys out of us, and I was glad 
to see that Americans were too upright for that. They 
showed me the worst slums of the town; they told me 
much about the racial problem; how bad it was but also 
how decided they were to improve the position of the 
colored people. I wonder how many of us would have 
taken Americans to see the slums of our own towns, how 
many wouldn’t have tried to hide them as well as possible 
from their looks. Americans are honest; they want us 
to understand them and realize that understanding with- 
out knowing is impossible. 

A German student had this comment to make: 


In conclusion I may say that the association with my 
American friends and acquaintances inspired me with 
more international understanding and good will than any 
propaganda of national and religious hatred will ever be 
able to take away. I went back to Germany eager to 
spread this spirit among my fellow countrymen, hoping 
-_ — be at least one step toward a free and peace- 

ul world. 


Some of the comments are on the lighter side, 
like the British student who was asked in what 
way he promoted a better understanding between 
his country and the United States. He replied, 
“I married an American!” 


The Importance of “‘Targeting’’ 


One of the most important factors in the inten- 
sified Campaign of Truth is the increased atten- 
tion given to “targeting.” Thirty-one countries 
are now considered by the Department of State 
to be areas of critical concern. These are coun- 
tries which either have succumbed to Communist 
domination, are in the most serious danger of be- 
ing overrun, or are so strategically located that 
their loss to the Communist forces would consti- 
tute a serious blow. 

These are the countries where our answer to the 
Big Lie is receiving major emphasis. 

ice vary from country to country but all 
output, whether it be the printed word, motion 
pictures, radio or exchange of persons, is tailored 
for specific key target groups. 

In Southeast Asia, our answer to the Big Lie 
is targeted primarily at the great masses. In 
Indochina, for example, a major campaign is 
under way to tell the Vietnamese the true story of 
Communist Ho Chi-minh, who has represented 
himself as a friendly land reformer. Here, the 
problem is one of awakening the deluded masses to 
the evils of Communist infiltration.. In reaching 
these masses where illiteracy is high, the program 
makes wide use of simple visual techniques—car- 
toons, posters, and motion pictures. payee 

In this business of pin-pointing our objectives, 
of targeting the program, the two-way exchange 
of people is one of the best weapons in our arsenal 
of truth. It is an accurate weapon in destroying 
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the Big Lie. It can hit the target with tremen- 
dous power. 

When the Communists tell the people of France 
or Italy or Belgium, for instance, that labor is not 
free in the United States—that the workers are 
only tools of the greedy capitalist, we can invite a 
labor leader to come to the United States and see 
for himself. We’ve done that many times. Listen 
to the reaction of one labor journalist from a criti- 
cal area following his visit to the United States. 
What struck him most, he wrote, was— 


. .. that the present strength of the American labor 
movement has been reached without the help of philo- 
sophical ideologies, and without necessarily entering di- 
rectly the political struggle, giving to every worker as an 
individual, complete ideological and political freedom, 
without interference. 


Racial Progress 


We know we haven’t licked the race problem, 
but, when the Communists go overboard with their 
line that the Negro is persecuted, has no educa- 
tional or job a we can let the doubters 
see for themselves. We can bring educators and 
other leaders of thought and opinion here, and we 
can send Negroes abroad. 

In fact, we have sent Negro grantees to a num- 
ber of Euro countries to study and lecture. 
When the Howard University players toured 
northern Europe last year, the Scandinavians were 
surprised that these American Negroes were just 
like the other American students they had met. 

One of the favorite lines of the Communists is 
the alleged crass materialism and lack of culture 
in this country. They tell the French, who are 
rightfully proud of their cultural development, 
for example, that the United States is a dollar- 
happy, uncultured country. The best answer to 
that lie is to bring Frenchmen here to see for 
themselves. As one French student put it: 


Before coming to the United States I thought this 
country was a very new country without literature, with- 
out history, without any background. Well, I have 
changed my mind. The American people have a liter- 
ature and I have enjoyed learning it. 


Intellectual and youth groups have an influence 
in the political life of their countries far out- 
weighing their numbers. Communist influence 
among them is feeding on feelings of racial in- 
feriority and deep-seated differences in culture 
and religion. Excha among these groups, as 
well as Government officials, journalists, and spe- 
cialists, are effectively countering Communist lies 
and creating pro-American attitudes. For ex- 
ample, a Far Eastern journalist, whose paper had 
often carried virulent anti-American articles, re- 
turned to write a series of favorable stories about 
America. Our Embassy also noted that this 
paper was currently using 50 percent more of the 
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output of the Campaign of Truth than heretofore. 

One final example of the power of the see-it- 
for-yourself approach in correcting misconcep- 
tions about the United States: An Yeraeli writer 
for an anti-American paper spent 3 months in the 
United States and was so impressed by his obser- 
vations of free elections, which the Communists 
charge are only faked, that he wrote a series of 
articles, friendly in tone, which were printed by 
his paper. 


Truth as a Weapon 


The free flow of persons between the United 
States and other countries of the world illustrates 
the big difference between the free world and the 
slave world. 

We have nothing to hide. We do not have to 
enact the drama of America with the front cur- 
tain down. We can say to the German, the Ital- 
ian, the Indian, the Iranian—“Here’s a ticket to 
America—here’s a ticket to a front row seat where 
= can freely see the all-American cast perform.” 

e may not like the show—although usually he 
does, but, in any event, he can recognize the truth 
when he is an eye witness to it. 

The facts of international life, today, make 
grim reading. There is no question as to just how 
serious is the threat we face. We can be sure 
about one thing—this battle of ideas will not end 
in a “win, lose, or draw” decision. The Big Lie 
cannot, for long, stand the attack of the Bigger 
Truth. One must win; there will be no draw. 

Americans and other free peoples are being put 
to the most severe test in their history, but we 
should not fear the future. We can take heart in 
the fact that a majority of the world’s 21% billion 

eople are friendly to us. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the member countries of the United Na- 
tions stand on our side, 53 against 9 for the 
Kremlin. Remember, too, that, while 750 million 
people are imprisoned behind the iron curtain, 
they are by no means happy with their lot. Large 
numbers are weary from ving under the ruthless 
regime of the Soviet bosses. Finally, we know 
that we have truth on our side. And the truth 
has one big advantage over the lie—it can be 
proved. 

Today, we have a tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage. We are learning to use the truth as a 
weapon against the slave masters who hide behind 
the iron curtain. We may look forward to the 
day when truth, hard-hitting truth, will raise that 
curtain and unmask the actors behind it. 

I believe we are rapidly approaching the end 
of Act II in the drama—7he Big Lie. The play 
will end as all tragedies end—the oppressor of 
human rights and freedoms will be found out one 
day and tried before the court of world opinion. 
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America’s Part in Building a Free World 


by Adrian 8S. Fisher, Legal Adviser * 


There are two prime problems which recently 
have been the subject of a good deal of public and 
legislative discussion—Korea and the defense of 

estern Europe. 

Let me digress, here, for a moment, to emphasize 
an important point—but one which is frequently 
overlooked. Korea and Western Europe are sepa- 
rated geographically by half the globe, and there 
is a tendency to regard them as separate problems. 
To do so is a mistake. They are phases of the 
same problem, and they must be handled as such. 
The fundamental world-wide problem of which 
Korea, Western Europe, the Middle East, South- 
east Asia are but related phases is the world-wide 
menace of Communist imperialism. 

This is the basic factor of the current crisis. 
We can not permit any local crisis or propaganda 
maneuver to distract our attention from it. We 
must attack all the individual difficulties which 
face us with this in mind. In the sense that all 
roads led to Rome, all international troubles trace 
back to Moscow. 


Soviet Pressures on Free World 


Let us take a moment to discover how the Soviet 
Union reached a position to exert such pressure 
on the free world. Before World War II, Ger- 
many and Japan were bulwarks against Russian 
expansion. The war wiped out the power of those 
two nations and grievously weakened France. 
Consequently, although the Soviet Union sustained 
grave injury as a result of the war, the vacuum 
which obtained in central Europe enabled the 
Soviet Union to hold the line of her greatest mili- 
tary advance. This expansion was accomplished 
by flagrant violation of solemn agreements which 
the Soviets concluded with the Western Powers. 
These were agreements designed to stabilize the 

stwar world, so that we could get on with the 
rehabilitation of the ravaged areas. 

*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Na- 


tional Farm Institute at Des Moines, Ia., on Feb. 17 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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The key factor of the Soviet ability to expand 
with such comparative ease and American inabilit 
to offer effective counter was our war demobil- 
ization. Actually, we did more than demobilize— 
we dismantled the most powerful “triphibious” 
military striking force that the world has ever 
known. There is no point in our saying, now, that 
this was a mistake. At the time, 9 Americans out 
of 10 thought it a fineidea. I was in a B—29 squad- 
ron at the time, and I certainly agreed with the ma- 
jority. But it was quickly driven home to us that 
the Soviet Union respects strength and strength 
alone. Throughout these past 6 years, the men of 
the Politburo have been free to pursue their plan 
of conquest backed by the security of a huge mili- 
tary force. 

This is the harsh fact which has influenced our 
entire effort to check the spread of world commu- 
nism. It isa fact which we must face—even if it 
galls us. As a people, we have never been inclined 
toward militarism. We have hastily disarmed 
after each war, and this time we are paying a stiff 
price for the privilege of relaxing. 

The lands and the peoples on whom the Soviets 
imposed their tyranny are populous and extensive. 
However, they did not encompass the centers of 
industrial power and technical resources repre- 
sented by Japan, in the Far East, and by Germany 
and free Europe, in the West. 


U.S. Counteroffensive Against Soviet Encroachment 


To the United States and to the nations alined 
with us in the effort to check Soviet expansion, 
these areas are decisive. Once swallowed up in 
the Soviet sphere, they would provide Russia with 
industrial capacity and the skilled manpower suf- 
ficient to permit the Kremlin to wall in the United 
States with an overwhelming and hostile prepon- 
derance of power—amilitary, industrial, and man- 
power. Ifthe Western Hemisphere were to stand 
alone, we can get only a partial picture of our peril 
by considering the difficulties of obtaining access 
to the strategic materials necessary to maintain 
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a defense effort of the size now contemplated. A 
true picture can be obtained only if one considers 
what our position would be like if 87 percent of 
the world’s manpower and more than half its 
productive capacity were to fall under the control 
of international communism. 

Consequently, it was vital for the United States 
to make every effort within its power to help the 
free nations in the path of Soviet conquest ward 
off encroachment. e must aid them in recover- 
ing their strength as quickly as possible. The 

lain necessity of safeguarding our own security 
aeueeied that the industrial power and the tech- 
nical resources of Japan and other areas in South- 
east Asia, and the productive wealth of West Ger- 
many, the Ruhr and the Saar and free Europe, 
be kept out of Soviet hands and alined with the 
West. We, therefore, launched a counteroffensive 
to construct what Secretary Acheson has described 
as situations of strength. When these have been 
erected, we will have achieved two important ob- 
jectives. We will have stabilized conditions in 
many sensitive areas. We may be able to sit down 
with the Soviet and make agreements that stick, 
because we will, then, hold as many of the trump 
cards of power as they do. 

As is readily apparent, we faced then—and we 
face now—a task that is far from simple. Al- 
though we are a great power our capacities and 
resources are not without limit. We had to tailor 
our plans to fit the limits of our strength. We 
had to guard against the folly of all-out commit- 
ments in Europe, in Asia Minor and the Middle 
East, in Southeast Asia and the Orient. Yet, we 
had to move quickly and effectively wherever there 
was opportunity which served our purpose. 

The overriding concerns are American security 
and world peace. We ize that those basic 
objectives interlock, and we have identified the 
source of the threat to them both. Moreover, we 
know that physical strength, both actual and po- 
tential, is an important factor in the achievement 
of these ends. But we also must use our heads to 
capitalize on our intangible assets—our leadership 
in the free world and the bonds of friendship and 
trust that link us with other free nations. But, in 
our dealings with the Soviet Union, we know that 
they will always be looking beyond the subject up 
for negotiation to see if we have the required 
muscle. If it is there, they will modify their 
behavior, accordingly. 

This, I must emphasize, is neither speculation 
nor theory. It has been frequently demonstrated. 
In Iran, in 1946; in Greece and in Turkey; twice 
in Berlin, in Italy, and in France, when aggressive 
Communist gestures were firmly and determinedly 
met—the attitude of the Soviet became concilia- 
tory and they pulled in their horns. 


Methods of Achieving Aims 


How have we gone about achieving our aims, 
and what is our current position ? 
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American policy has followed two courses that 
ran parallel. Through the United Nations, we 
devoted our efforts to helping create conditions of 
international law and order. Our purpose was 
to do all in our power to establish the kind of con- 
ditions in which free men could live, work, and 
retain some hope for the future. We can report 
some progress along this line although the cal- 
culetal and unremitting obstructionism of the 
Soviet bloc has made a difficult job immensely 
more difficult. 

The second course, which has an intermediate 
or interim objective as against the long-range ef- 
fort centered in the United Nations, aims at build- 
ing a strong, well-coordinated group of free na- 
tions, able and willing to defend its freedoms 
against any potential aggressor. It is essential to 
remember that the principle underlying this coa- 
lition is one of mutual! aid and self-help. This 
makes good sense on two scores. Firstly, the mu- 
tual aid idea is sound, because it is apparent that 
no one of the free nations—not even the United 
States—is strong enough to do it alone. Secondly, 
the self-help aspect is a requisite, because we know, 
from personal experience, that it is futile to try 
to help a person who will not help himself. This 
precept ager to nations as well as individuals. 

A number of mileposts along the road to this 
association of free nations has already been 

assed. Through vigorous action in the United 

ations, we forced the Soviet to withdraw from 
northern Iran and abandon a puppet Kurdish 
regime that ~—_ the overthrow of the Iranian 
Government. he puppet regime, of course, 
promptly collapsed. We gave interim economic 
aid to France and Italy which quashed an internal 
Communist threat in those nations. We put into 
effect the Marshall Plan which has succeeded in 
spectacular fashion. In sum, we have given im- 
portant assistance in what amounts to the recon- 
struction of an entire continent—and this in the 
space of 5 years. The people of the Marshall Plan 
nations have been helped toward a renewed faith 
in life and a rebirth of hope. 

Once a start had been made on the road back 
to stability and strength by this economic trans- 
fusion, the North Atlantic Treaty was drafted. 
This was an important political accomplishment 
and a complement to the economic program. By 
declaring that an attack on one eather of the 
pact would be regarded as an attack on all, the 
treaty gave heart to the individual members, par- 
ticularly the smaller nations, by assuring them 
that, if they were attacked, they would not have 
to fight alone. The treaty also served notice to 
any potential aggressor that cheap conquest was 
no longer a possibility within the pact area. The 
totalitarian technique of picking off victims, one 
by one, would have to be ditched. 

The treaty was rounded out, given the necessary 
material force, by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program which offered arms and material aid to 
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those partners who were building up their de- 
fenses and requested our help. 

In the North Atlantic area, we can report that 
the international organization is moving ahead. 
The long and arduous negotiations as to precisely 
what principles would determine the organization 
of the area defenses have been concluded, and 
the resulting agreements have been translated into 
operating plans. To describe this accomplish- 
ment in the space of a single sentence performs 
a classic exercise in compression, because the prob- 
lems involved were many, various, and extraordi- 
narily complex. 

For example, we canot pass over the granddadd 
of all European difficulties which is now very muc 
with us in the form of units of West German troops 
in the European army. France has had a series 
of bitter experiences with their German neighbor 
over the past three-quarters of a century. Twice, 
within the memory of many Frenchmen, the Prus- 
sians have attacked and overrun their homeland, 
killed off the flower of French youth, and devas- 
tated the nation. Jules Moch, the French repre- 
sentative at the recent North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato) talks in New York had one 
son killed by the Nazis and a second still suffering 
the effects of years’ imprisonment in a German 
concentration camp. 

It is too much to expect that Moch and millions 
of other Frenchmen should adopt a cool and de- 
tached attitude toward any development which 
has the slightest coloration of German rearma- 
ment. Yet, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
Western Germany must be kept clear of Soviet 
domination—whether by conquest or by subver- 
sion. We must admit that it is foolish to consider 
a defense of Western Europe without including 
West Germany. And we know it is equally fool- 
ish to talk of defending West Germany without 
getting help from the Western Germans them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, a basis for reconciling a difference 
as deep and as hard-held as that on the question of 
German troops has been reached. There are de- 
tails to be worked out. But we believe that a 
working agreement can be reached without com- 
eee principles. This shows how far the 

orth Atlantic Treaty Organization has pro- 

ssed. Personally, I feel that if we can get 
French and German cooperation in this matter, we 
can do practically anything. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
reached the point of a build-up of troop strength 
in a single, integrated European army under the 
command of a great American leader, General Eis- 
enhower. He has already made a first-hand sur- 
vey of his new command. The reports on the 
European reaction to his appointment and on his 
appearance there show that he has quickened the 
pulse of the people and measurably lifted popular 
morale. With the efficiency and energy we have 
come to take for granted from him, he has buckled 
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down to one of the most trying and difficult jobs 
ever tackled by any military commander. We can, 
now, expect action. 


U.S. Role in Defense of the West 


Before turning from the situation in Europe, 
mention should be made of several of the questions 
raised in the debate over America’s role in the 
defense of the West. If my reading of the argu- 
ments of the various debaters is accurate, I think 
we can safely state that there is a general agree- 
ment in principle that the security of Western 
Europe is closely allied to our own. The question 
is, thereby, narrowed to one of the extent and the 
manner in which America will participate. Shall 
we or shall we not send ground units and, if we are 
to send ground units, then, how many? 

The concept of an American Gibraltar, ringed 
with a chain of island outposts, contains, within 
itself the seed of its own collapse. To be effective, 
a defense must be flexible, mobile, and in depth. 
The Gibraltar-type of defense has none of these 
— By its nature, encirclement is assured. 

nd, as John Foster Dulles aptly put it, “a defense 
that accepts encirclement mie decomposes.” 

There is a second and, I believe, equally basic 
error into which the advocates of an American 
Gibraltar fall. The restriction placed on the 
American participation in the defense of Western 
Europe is so qualified as to make it appear that 
we don’t intend to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our European partners if the crisis breaks. The 
capacities of sea power in defending Western Eu- 
rope are, obviously, limited to the continental 
fringe. And it is highly questionable whether air 
power alone, even under the most favorable of cir- 
cumstances, can sto r even slow—the advance 
of the kind of a land force with which the Soviets 
would attack in the West. 

The factors deterring an attack on Europe are 
three. Our retaliatory air power, our reserve 

ower, and the integrated forces in being in the 

orth Atlantic area. This last is the one at issue, 
and the factor which is now weak. Many argu- 
ments have been submitted as to why we should 
not attempt to build it up. 

Some argue that we can rely on the first two 
deterrents, and others, that icon forces cannot 
possibly be made large enough to be effective. 
Still, others assert that an effective force would 
provoke a Soviet attack. Though mutually con- 
tradictory, these arguments all lead to a do-noth- 
ing policy. In other words, the conclusion is that 
we strengthen Europe by leaving it weak. 

Individually, these arguments do not hold water. 
We cannot continue to rely on retaliatory air 
power, because time will diminish our advantage in 
this field. The defense forces can be made large 
enough to be effective, because we do not need to 
match the opposing Soviet force man for man. 
The cateesedle force will be but one of three parts 
of the combined Western strength. Thirdly, there 
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is no good reason for believing that an effective 

force that is patently a force for defense only will 

— anything but greater caution from the 
viet Union. 

It has been said before, and I am going to stress 
again, that the people of Western Europe are 
much concerned about defense—but they have no 
interest, whatever, in another liberation. And, if 
we are talking in terms of defense, there is no 
sense in considering anything but an effective de- 
fense. That effective defense calls for some Ameri- 
can divisions. 

Please mark that word “some.” To my knowl- 
edge, no official has proposed or has even contem- 
plated sending a large American Army to garrison 
Western Europe. Throughout the discussions of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
talks about the size and composition of the Euro- 
pean army, it has been a fundamental of the Amer- 
ican position that the nations immediately 
concerned would supply the major portion of the 
manpower for the land forces. It has been always 
clearly understood that any increase in American 
troop strength overseas would be predicated on a 
corresponding increase in the ground forces of our 
pact partners. That understanding goes back to 
the principle of mutual aid and self-help upon 
ot | the whole North Atlantic structure has been 

ased, 

Then, what about the insistence, from some quar- 
ters, that an arbitrary limit or percentage should 
be set on the number of units which shall be sent 
to Europe. It seems to me that this is a technical 
matter to be decided by qualified technicians who 
have a first-hand knowledge of the requirements. 
— the question of limit or ratio turns on 
our confidence in the ability of our military leaders 
to decide what is best from the point of view of our 
own security. If we trust them, we should leave 
the decision on the number of divisions up to them. 
If we don’t trust them, we should get leaders we 
do trust. 

I have great faith in General Eisenhower. He 
knows Europe as do few men. I am also certain 
that the security and welfare of the United States 
are as close to his heart as they are to yours or 
mine. Instead of tying General Eisenhower’s 
hands with regulations and restrictions, I think it 
is up to us to give him all the support that we can 
muster, to show him that we believe in him and 
back him 100 percent. 

We can reduce the question of Western Euro- 
or defense to the terms we apply to our daily 

ife. We know that the fair-weather friend is no 

friend at all. We know that the way to keep 
friends is to stick by them when they face trouble. 
This is the case with our friends in Western 
Europe. If we want to keep them—and we need 
them for our own survival—we’ve got to show 
them with deeds, as well as fine words, that they 
can depend on us. 

With our help, and their own hard labors, they 
have made a magnificent recovery from the near- 
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rostration which afflicted them after the war. 

ow, they face the exhausting effort of rearming, 
of channeling a substantial percentage of the eal 
uct of their labor into the construction of a defense 
against the neighboring menace in the East. They 
have done much on their own. And they have 
given firm indications of their intentions to do 
more—provided we are still with them in fact as 
well as in spirit. In pure self-interest, it is up to 
us to take the initiative and demonstrate that we 
can be counted upon. 


Opposing Aggression in Korea 


Our other front page problem is the fighting in 
Korea. A number of Americans are asking why 
we went into Korea in the first place and why we 
are staying there. The United States and the 
United Nations went into Korea for a reason which 
is valid now, was valid then, and will be valid 
a century hence. There is only one way to stop 
aggression, and that is to demonstrate to aggres- 
sors that it is a costly and hazardous undertaking. 

Had we not come to the aid of the Republic of 
Korea, we would have been accessories to the start 
of a chain reaction of aggression which would 
have destroyed all hope of a world based on in- 
ternational law and order. It was essential for 
the security of this country to show that the free 
world mee, not again travel the dreary and sui- 
cidal road of appeasement—from Manchuria, to 
Ethiopia, to the Rhineland, to Anschluss with 
Austria, and, finally, to the debacle at Munich. 
It was necessary to serve firm notice that the 
United States and its associates would oppose the 
omg wherever it was within our capacities 
to do so. 

Why, then, are we staying in Korea? The Ko- 
rean campaign is no quixotic venture. We are 
well aware that the trained troops committed to 
this struggle are vital to the security of this coun- 
try and the free world. There is no intention of 
squandering the lives of American fighting men 
in hopeless combat. 

Our forces, there, are serving an important pur- 
pose. We can best measure the scope of that pur- 
pose if we examine what would happen if we 
pulled out of Korea. What effect would such 
action have on our allies, particularly the Koreans 
who have fought so valiantly in defense of their 
homeland? What impact would our quitting have 
on the rest of our friends in the Far East? 

Consigning the Koreans to the not so tender 
mercies of the Communist imperialists would 
make a deep and lasting impression on the other 
peoples of Asia. They would, unquestionably, 
conclude that this was the fate of those who took 
a stand against communism as an ally of the 
United States. 

If the effect of withdrawal on our friends would 
be disastrous, what would a pull-out do for Mao 
Tse-tung and his Chinese Communist regime? 
There is reason to believe that important units of 
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the first line Chinese Communist troops are being 
chewed up in the Korean campaign. ‘There are 
indications that maintaining a force there is draw- 
Vm on reserves of men and material which might 
otherwise be earmarked for aggression elsewhere 
in Asia. The minute we withdraw, this drain 
ceases. The Chinese Communists are, then, free 
to proceed, unhampered, wherever their timetable 
of conquest has scheduled the next move. What 
they would be certain to trumpet as a victory over 
the free world in Korea would give them an im- 
portant psychological asset, because it would lend 
credence to their pose that Chinese power is in- 
vincible. It takes little imagination to envisage 
the effect of this facade of invincibility elsewhere 
in Asia. This, alone, might be sufficient to loose 
a wave of communism which would sweep the area. 

In Korea, we are defending a principle as well 
as a country struggling against odds to preserve 
its freedom. If we maintain our national integ- 
rity, we will have accomplished a purpose that will 
be worth many divisions in a subsequent crisis. 

We have no cause for doubting our ability to 
do the job. In combination with our allies, we 
have an abundance of all the vital factors. We 
hear much of the overwhelming manpower behind 
the iron curtain. But the manpower of the free 
world is its equal in numbers and, on a man to man 
basis, infinitely superior, because a free man is 
far more effective than a slave. We have a tre- 
mendous advantage in resources, in technical skills, 
and in industrial power. And we have demon- 
strated, time and again, in our history, that we 
have the courage and the determination to see this 
crisis through. 

Our main concern, at this stage, is to stick to- 
gether. Our job is to keep our allies firmly with 
us and pool our strength. To reverse an old 
American saying, divided we may fall, but united 
we will stand. 


Italian Military Program Within 
Provisions of Peace Treaty 


[Released to the press February 21] 


Following is an exchange of letters between Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. and Jack K. McFall, Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, concerning mili- 
tary provisions of the Italian Peace Treatg. 


February 2, 1951 


My pear Senator Lopez: Thank you very 
much for the views expressed in your letter of 
January 9, 1951 concerning the military provi- 
sions of the Italian Peace Treaty. It should be 
noted, with reference to your suggestion concern- 
ing the withdrawal or denunciation of the Italian 
Peace Treaty, that the Treaty contains no pro- 
vision for termination, denunciation, or with- 
drawal; however, it does provide two procedures 
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whereby the military provisions of the Treaty 
may be revised. 

The Department is naturally aware of the limi- 
tations contained in the mflitary provisions and 
of their relationship to the rearmament effort, 
not only of Italy, but of all members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In connection with the general rearmament ef- 
fort, the Italian Government has recently revealed 
its intention to proceed with the implementation 
of an additional military production program 
amounting to 250,000,000,000 lire or $400,000,000, 
making a total military expenditure of 575,000,- 
000,000 lire for the calendar year 1951. The pro- 
duction of war material contemplated under this 
program and urgently needed by the Italian Army 
will, of course, require time for completion. Since 
even this program, which will require aid from the 
United States if it is to be accomplished, imposes 
a heavy burden upon the Italian economy, the 
Italian Peace Treaty at the present moment is not 
materially limiting the Italian rearmament effort. 

_The problem posed for the future by these pro- 
visions, however, presents important political and 
legal considerations, not only for Italy but also 
for the United States and other signatories of the 
Italian Peace Treaty. The Department has this 
matter under continuous study. 


January 9, 1961 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Under the terms of the 
Italian Peace Treaty, the Italian Army is limited 
to 185,000 and stringent limitations are put on 
military training and on the development of the 
Italian Navy and Air Force. 

These limitations will certainly hamper Italy’s 
capacity to contribute to the armed forces being 
set up under the Atlantic Pact. This is bad for 
Italy and bad for the other nations who are mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact, including the United 
States. Surely, it is in the interests of the United 
States for American manpower not to have to 
carry an undue load of combat and in the narrow- 
est sense, therefore, we have an interest in enabling 
Italy to participate as completely as possible. 

Obviously, the conditions which existed at the 
time the Italian Peace Treaty was concluded no 
longer apply. The idea that Italy could possibly 
be a threat to the peace—which is implicit in the 
Treaty—is today clearly absurd. On the con- 
trary, Italy would be a great help toward the 
maintenance of peace. The provision in Article 
46 envisaging Italian membership in the United 
Nations has been completely nullified by the abuse 
of the veto power by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the question of withdrawing from or de- 
nouncing the Italian Peace Treaty becomes ex- 
tremely pressing. Will you please advise me, 
therefore, what steps can be taken in order to end 
the present highly unfortunate and unjust situa- 
tion caused by the existence of the so-called Italian 
Peace Treaty ? 
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Export-Import Bank Loan to Spain 
for Agriculture and Industry 


[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank 
February 14] 


Spain is the beneficiary of four separate credits 
totaling 12.2 million dollars, established by the 
Exnort-Import Bank with the approval of the 
Economic Cooperation Administrator. 

The credits were made on the basis of an au- 
thorization in chapter XI, title 1 of the General 
Appropriations Act of 1951, providing for credit 
assistance to Spain on credit terms in accordance 
with section 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended. 

The credits established include 5 million dollars 
for cotton, 3.5 million dollars for fertilizers, 3 
million dollars for tractors and spare parts, and 
700 thousand dollars for equipment, machinery, 
and parts necessary to complete a nitrogenous 
fertilizer plant in Spain. 

The manufacture of textiles, especially cotton, 
is the major industrial activity of Spain. This 
industry is centered in the Barcelona area. It 
employs nearly 500,000 workers and produces for 
both the domestic market and export. Normally, 
the United States has been a major source of 
supply for Spain’s requirements in raw cotton. 
However, in recent years, owing to the shortages 
of dollar exchange, Spain has relied to a large 
extent on other sources. 

Spain is mainly an agricultural country, some 
55 percent of its population being engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. In normal years, agricul- 
tural production supplied the needs of a steadily 
growing population and provided some 65 percent 
of the country’s total exports. There has, how- 
ever, been a general decline in agricultural output 
since 1939 to about two-thirds of prewar levels. 
Among the principal reasons for this decline 
have been the lack of nitrogenous fertilizers and 
farm machinery and equipment. 

The purpose of the fertilizer and tractor credits 
is to assist Spain to revive her agricultural output 
and thus be less dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply for foodstuffs in which she has in the past 
been self-sufficient. The fourth credit of 700 
thousand dollars, in favor of the Sociedad Iberica 
del Nitrogeno, is designed to aid Spain to increase 
the domestic production of nitrogenous fertilizer 
and to become less dependent on outside sources 
of supply. A private Spanish corporation 
founded in 1923, the Sociedad Iberica del Nitro- 
geno, is one of the major producers of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers in Spain; the equipment and 
materials are necessary to assist in the construction 
of a synthetic ammonia and nitrogenous fertilizer 
plant in the Asturias. 

Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno is both the 
obligor and beneficiary of the credit for fertilizer 
plant equipment. The Bank of Spain, the central 
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bank of the country since 1829, is the obligor for 
the other three credits. The beneficiary of such 
cotton as may become available under the credit 
is the Consorcio de Industriales Textiles Algon- 
deros, an association of cotton textile manufactur- 
ers. The Ministry of Agriculture will allocate the 
fertilizers and tractors and spare parts throu 

dealers and other established commercial trove 9 

Terms and conditions for each of the four credits 
are identical. Each credit bears interest at 3 per- 
cent per annum, payable semiannually, the princi- 
pal to be repaid 20 years following a period of 
grace of 5 years on payment of principal, and 
each credit is to be unconditionally guaranteed 
by the Spanish Government. 

Inquiries relating to the commodities and equip- 
ment eligible for financing under the credits could 
be addressed to the Spanish Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Cuba Offers To Cooperate 
in U.S. Defense Program 


[Released to the press February 10] 


A delegation representing Cuban industry and 
Cuban ~ am leaves for Habana today after having 
spent several days at Washington, D. C., talking 
in a general way with officials of the United States 
Government regarding its desire to cooperate in 
the United States defense production program. 

The Cuban group composed of Burke Hedges, 

resident of the National Association of Manu- 

acturers and other outstanding Cuban industrial- 
ists, and Francisco Aguirre and Cesar Lancis, 
secretaries for foreign relations and economic 
affairs respectively of the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers, came to the United States with the ap- 
proval of the Cuban Government to offer, uncon- 
ditionally and without requesting commitments 
or assistance of any kind, industrial, raw material 
and manpower resources in Cuba for such use 
as could effectively be made of them in the defense 
production program of the United States. 

Cuban industry and labor representatives alike 
pledged their assistance in what they termed the 
war of supply which the free world is wagin 
against the forces of oppression in its efforts, both 
to safeguard its way of life and to prevent if pos- 
sible a general military conflict by building up its 
own strength. 

The offer of cooperation made upon this basis 
and in this spirit was welcomed by United States 
officials charged with the responsibility for de- 
fense production and stockpiling programs, who 
recommended to the Cuban delegation that they 
make a survey of resources and facilities in Cuba 
in the light of United States defense requirements 
and deficiencies. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During February 1951 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 


Committee on Draft Convention on Freedom of Information . . Lake Success. ....... Jan. 15-Feb. 7 
Economic Commission for Europe: Meetings of Coal Committee. Geneva .......... Feb. 20-23 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Regional Conference of Statisticians . . oc e «ews BI. 0 ccc wn ts ~ eee 
Subcommission on Iron and Steel: Third Session. . . . . . . Lahore ....... . . . Feb. 14-16 
Committee on Industry and Trade .. ae « MB 6 cw cs 4 ew ee 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: Executive Board . . . New York. ....... . Feb.9 (1 day) 
Centenary Celebrations of Geological Survey of India . . . o + o: RII 3 2 ee ee eos eee 
Inter-American Commission of Women, First Regional Seminar. . San Salvador. ...... . Jan. 15-Feb. 3 
Universal Postal Union Executive Committee, Joint Conference with Cairo. .......... Jan. 22—Feb. 5 
International Air Transport Association. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 10th Plenary Meeting. . Lahore .......... . Feb. 1-10* 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Indo-Pacific Council of Fisheries: Third anes Pigs ag at Mar REE i ae ieee ga atari Feb. 1-16 
Meeting on Agricultural Extension. . . eee ee: ll a yee Feb. 3-25 
Rubber Conference . . ~ Be cere einen ss Ee 
British on Consultative Committee on South and South- Colombo ........ . Feb. 12-20 
east 18 
ILo (International Labor Organization): Building, Civil Engineering Geneva ......... . Feb. 12-24 


and Public Works Committee, Third Session. 
In Session As of February 28, 1951 





Gatr: Third Set of Tariff Negotiations of Contracting Parties. . . . Torquay . ~ « « « « Sept. 28- 
Tripartite Conversations on Security Export Controls . . - . London and Paris. . . . . . Oct. 17- 
Fao: Latin American Training Center for ” eee Statistics . . SanJosé.......... Jan.& 
Engineering Exhibition, Indian International . . . « e ~ WS kt 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Ce ns ke ee ewe ee ives s—~ Bs 63 ose oar 
Intergovernmental Study Group on Germany . eee lll ee 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: Civil Requirements and London......... . Feb, 12- 
Shipping Availability Committees. 
Expert Committee on Staff Matters ............... London....... . . . Feb. 19 
| United Nations: 
General Assembly: Fifth Session .........2.2....~. Lake Success. ...... . Sept. 19- 
Trusteeship Council: Eighth Session. . . Lak: Success. ....... Jan, 29% 
Committee To Merge Functions of the Atomic Energy Commission New York. ....... . Feb. 14- 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
Committee on Public Information: 14th Session. . ....... New York. ....... .. Feb. 27- 
Economic and Social Council: 
: 12th Session ... . Santiago. ........ =. Feb. 20- 
| Economie Commission for Asia and the Far Kast: Seventh Ses- Lahore ......... . Feb. 28 
sion. 
Motion Picture Festival . . Seve a ae tal eee ar ae er eee Punta del Este, Uruguay .. Feb. 15- 
Ito: Governing Body: 114th eS. ss a 4 eee 4 ae no . . . Feb. 26—- 
Agricultural achinery Show «ee ee Paris ss Feb 27 
International Materials Conference... . ‘ owes ee 6 @ WER. se 0 0 6 0 2 Oe 
1 Prepared in the Division of International pute Department of State, 
*Tentative. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1951 





Four Power Conference on Swiss Allied Accord .......... a ree . . Mar. 5 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

International Telegraph Consultative ween wined Geowps. . Gemewh ... se sv eso o Mar 
Administrative Council: Sixth Session. .........4... Geneva. .... «vw « « Ae. 16- 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) : 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, Working Group: Second and Washington and London .. Mar. 12and April 
Third Meetings. 
First South American Petroleum Congress ............. Montevideo. ....... Mar. 12- 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Transport and Communications Commission: Fifth Session . . . Lake Success. ... . . « « Mar. 12- 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Transport Committee, Working Party on Statistical Informa- Geneva. ......... Mar. 5- 
tion. 
Social Commission: Seventh Session. . . Poe ek an Sooke ne so S ccor « . . Mar. 19- 
Human Rights Commission: Seventh Success . eee lO 
Population Commission: Sixth Session . ee! be hl nS 2.6 ae “ee aoe 23- 
Commission on the Status of Women: Fifth Session . . Lake Success. ....... r. 23 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: New York. ........ ay 7- 
Fifth Session. 
Statistical Commission: Sixth Session ............ . LakeSuccess........ May 7- 
Fiscal Commission: Third Session . . . . . Lake Success. ....... May 7 
— Employment and Development ‘Commission: Sixth Lake Success. ....... May 14— 
ion 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Fourth Session. . . . Mexico ........ . . May 21- 
Economic Commission for Europe: Sixth Session ....... Geneva.......... May 2i- 
International Law Commission: Third Session . . Ds» » « & * + «5: « ee 

Extraordinary Session of the Directors of the International Meteor- Paris ........... Mar.15- 
ological Organization (Imo). 

First Congress of the World Meteorological Organization (Wmo) ... Paris ...... aves Bo 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : Montreal ..... . . . . Mar. 20- 

Air Navigation Commission Airworthiness Division: Fourth Session . 

Air Navigation Commission Operations Division: Fourth Session . . Montreal ...... . . . Mar. 27- 

Air Navigation Commission Communications Division: Fourth Ses- Montreal ...... . . . Apr. 24- ( 
sion. 

Inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers . ...... . . . Washington ........ Mar. 26- 

Lyon International Trade Fair, Thirty-Third ........... Lyon........... Mar.3il- 

Engineering Congress, Second Pan American. . ES 66) 2 ae we ewe 

International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission: First Meeting. Washington . . oe ae 3 Se 

South Pacific Quarantine Conference ......... o ee & oo ee ee eee Apr. 2- 

Cannes Film Festival. ....... er ee oe Cannes, wenee. . wie s >) SES 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Working Party on Rice Breeders: Second Meeting ........ Bogor. ........4.. Apr. 9- 
Working Party on Fertilizers: First Meeting . . : ee. ee ee ce «ee eee 

Joint Fao-Wxo Expert Committee on Nutrition: Second Session... Rome. ..... teres a 

Milan Fair, X XIX International (Fiera di Milano) . ee eer 

Rubber Study Group: Eighth Session. . ... . eet, sei io eye: are OT eee 

Wao (World Health Organization) : 

Special Committee on International Sanitary Rapaations oe a ake ae . « « Ape. 16- 
Fourth World Health Assembly . . eee . ae ene: ewe «oe ose s ae 

Brussels International Trade ~ 4 Twenty-fifth ee eee es Ul a se ee 

Fourth South American Congress on Neurosurgery. . . Pérto Alegre, Brazil... . Apr. 22- 

Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute: 55th Meeting . . . Southport, England. .... Apr. 23- 

Pan American Sanitary Organization, 13th Meeting of the Executive Washington ....... . Apr. 23- 

Committee. | 

South Pacific Commission: Seventh Session. . ....... . . . Nouméa, New Caledonia. . . Apr. 28- 

International Textile Exposition. ............... . Lille, ane a ae . . Apr. 28- 

Interparliamentary Union, Council. . ........4.+424868-6 Nice. . . tee ae: ew oe 

First Freedom International. . "hg ks hela bak a ack a a's —_ 

First South American Congress of Chemistry . 0 ee ee ee ay 4- 

Ninth International Exhibition of Decorative and Industrial Arts and Se ee . . May &- 

Modern Architecture. 

Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
re ee . fg ttt et ee ee a a ee May 7- ] 
,  e Geneva .......... May 2il- i 
Governing Body: 115th Session . . ee SS ae ea 

First Pan American Congress on Medical Education . . + «+ es . . . May 14- 

Universal Postal Union: Executive and Liaison Committee . . St. Gallen, Switzerland .. . May 21- 

First Pan American Con ee on Veterinary Medicine (Joint Fao/Pan eee ae . . « May 20- 

American Sanitary Bureau). 

Canadian International Trade Fair, Fourth. ........... 0, ee ll 

Caribbean Commission: 12th Meeting . : Bt Gar whe: cn cowie eae Barbados acter auc ee be May 

Third Inter-American Seminar on Social I oa ye ara ae Pérto Alegre, Brazil. . .. . May 

Festival of Britain, 1951 ........ bs Caieee, greta a ater Ge ee ee . May 3- 
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International Materials Conference 
Name Commodity Committees 
COMPOSITION OF COMMITTEES 

[Released to the press February 25] 


It has been announced in Washington by the 
Central Group of the International Materials Con- 
ference that the first committee of the new organi- 
zation for international cooperation in the field of 
essential materials would meet in Washington to- 
day and that it would be concerned with copper, 
zinc, and lead. The following countries have ac- 
cepted the invitation to participate in the work 
of the committee: Australia, Belgium (for Bene- 
lux), Canada, Chile, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States of America. 

This development follows the announcement 
made by the Gevenmeanta of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States on January 12th 
that invitations were being sent to the Governments 
of other major consuming and producing countries 
to join with them in establishing new international 
machinery for collaboration against the growing 
shortage of many essential materials. The spon- 
soring Governments announced at the same time 
that they were setting up a temporary Central 
Group of representatives charged with the respon- 
sibility of creating a servicing mechanism or sec- 
retariat for the international organization. 

The new machinery will consist of a series of 
separate international commodity committees 
whose task it will be to review the supply position 
for essential materials which are in short supply, 
or in danger of es so, and to recommend 
measures for increasing the production and insur- 
ing the effective distribution and use of such 
materials. Each committee will function inde- 
pendently, and each will make recommendations 
direct to governments and not through the Central 
Group. Each committee will establish its own 
rules of procedure and operating arrangements. 

This new organization will bear the collective 
title “International Materials Conference,” and 
the first Committee to meet will be called “The 
Copper, Zinc and Lead Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference (Imc).” Other 
committees will be named similarly. 

The members of the Central Group of the In- 
ternational Materials Conference are: 


Raoul de Vitry, France 
Viscount Knollys, United Kingdom 
Edwin T. Gibson, United States. 

They have appointed Charles W. Jeffers of the 
United States as executive secretary in charge of 
the central secretariat which is in course of being 
set up for the Commodity Committees. The vari- 
ous committees of the Conference will meet in 
Washington in the offices provided temporarily by 
the State Department at 1778 Pennsylvania Ave- 
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nue, NW., where the secretariat will have its offices 


The schedule of meetings of further committees 
of the International Materials Conference and of 
the countries which have accepted invitations to 
participate is as follows: 


March 1. Sulphur Committee 


Australia, Belgium (for Benelux) Brazil, 
Canada, France, Italy, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


March 5. Cotton and Cotton Linters Committee 


Belgium (for Benelux), Brazil, Canada, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Peru, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Tungsten and Molybdenum Committee 


Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, United 
States. 


March 12. Manganese, Nickel and Cobalt Committee 


Belgium (for Benelux), Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
India, Norway, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States. 


Wool Committee 
To be announced at a later date. 


The establishment of additional committees of 
the Imc for other scarce materials is under 
consideration. 

In issuing invitations to other countries to par- 
ticipate in the work of the new organization, the 
sponsoring Governments were concerned to secure 
the maximum possible representation of produc- 
ing and consuming interests, while insuring that 
the committees would not become too unwieldy in 
size for effective and rapid operation. In respect 
of most commodities, the countries which have 
agreed to participate account for between 80 per- 
cent and 90 percent of the producing and con- 
suming interests. 

It is expected that one of the first tasks of each 
Commodity Committee, in formulating its op- 
erating procedure, will be to make proper arrange- 
ments for fully safeguarding the interests, 
whether as producers or consumers, of countries 
which are not members. While this will be a 
matter for each committee to determine in ac- 
cordance with its own procedure, it is assumed 
that countries which are not members will be af- 
forded appropriate facilities for making a direct 
statement of their respective interests to each 
committee. 


March 8. 


April 2. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press February 21] 


I am informed that a number of you have in- 
quired about the status of our efforts at creation 
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of international machinery for the control by the 
free countries of scarce commodities and partic- 
ularly about the creation of scarce commodity 
committees. 

Six such committees have been created. They 
are: 

. Copper, Zinc, and Lead 

. Sulphur 

Cotton 

Tungsten and Molybdenum 

. Manganese, Nickel, and Cobalt 

Wool . 

Although I am not, at the moment, at liberty 
to give you the country composition of these com- 
mittees, I can say that sufficient replies have now 
been received to go forward with the tentative 
plans for the convening of the committees. 

The first to convene—that for Copper, Zinc, and 
Lead—will hold its first meeting next Monday, 
February 26. Others will hold their first meet- 
ings at intervals between then and the end of 
March. They will be held in closed session. 

The three sponsoring Governments (the U.S., 
U.K., and France) hope to be able to issue a joint 
statement later in the week giving further details, 
including the names of the participating 
countries. 


> 1 ye 9 NO 


United States Delegation to 
International Labor Office (ILO) 


The 114th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office (Ito) will convene 
at Geneva, March 6-10, 1951. This full session 
will be preceded by meetings of the Finance, Man- 
power, Technical Assistance and other Commit- 
tees, commencing on February 26. Philip M. 
Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, will attend 
this meeting in his capacity as United States Gov- 
ernment representative on the Governing Body of 
the Ino. Named to serve as advisers on the dele- 
gation are: 

Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern, Switzerland ; Resident at Geneva 

L. Wendell Hayes, Office of United Nations Economic and 
reg —_— U. S. Department of State, Washing- 
on, D. C. 

Edward B. Persons, Chief, ILO Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Governing Body is composed of 32 per- 
sons—16 representing governments (of which the 
United States is one), 8 representing employers, 
and 8 representing workers. Serving as the execu- 
tive board of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Governing Body, which normally meets 
four times annually, has general supervision of 
the Office and the various committees and com- 
missions of the Organization. 

Among the 19 items on the agenda of this ses- 
sion are an examination of reports of the Director 
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General and those standing committees which 
have held meetings since the 113th session of the 
Governing Body, held at Brussels last November. 
These reports deal with allocations, finance, in- 
dustrial safety and health, technical assistance, 
and other administrative, economic, and social 
matters. The date of the convening of the 115th 
session of the Governing Body, as well as dates 
and places of certain other Ito regional confer- 
ences and committee meetings, will be decided at 
this meeting. 





THE CONGRESS 











Legislation 


Activity of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 81st Congress. Report of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce pursuant to H. Res. 
107. H. Rept. 3251, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 10 pp. 

The State of the Union. Address of the President of 
the United States—before a joint session of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the subject of the 
state of the Union. H. Doc. 1, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

The Economic Report of the President Transmitted to 
the Congress January 1951—together with a report to 
the President. The Annual Economic Review by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. H. Doc. 30, 82d Cong., 
1st sess. 241 pp. 

Eighth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (Supplement). Economic Cooperation 
agreements and amendments thereto concluded July 1, 
1948—June 30, 1950. H. Doc. 645, Part 2, 8lst Cong., 2d 
sess. 114 pp. 

Ninth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. For the quarter ended June 30, 1950. H. 
Doc. 713, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 156 pp. 

Further United States Assistance To Meet Emergency 
Created by the Food Shortage in Yugoslavia. Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting— 
recommendation relative to enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing further United States assistance to meet the 
emergency created by the food shortage in Yugoslavia. H. 
Doc. 723, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 

Report on Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
1950. Letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States transmitting—report on the audit of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950. H. Doc. 725, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 19 pp. 

Civil Aeronautics Act Amendments. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce House of Representatives Highty-First 
Congress, second session on §. 4, H. R. 8126, S. 3377, H. R. 
8413, S. 451, H. R. 98320—to amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1988, May 22, June 16, 23, and August 17, 1950. 
(Department of State, pp. 63, 77.) 93 pp. 

Amendments to War Claims Act of 1948 Trading With 
the Enemy Act. Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce House of 
Representatives Eighty-First Congress, second session on 
H. R. 6808, H. R. 7001, H. R. 7030, S. 3000—amending War 
Claims Act of 1948; S. 603, H. R. 1849, H. R. 2780, H. R. 
6431, H. R. 7002, H. R. 1848, S. 1292, H. R. 6300, S. 3901, 
H. R. 8998, H. R. 6096—amending the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. March 22, 24, May 15, June 15, August 3, 18, 
24, 25, and September 1, 1950. (Depaftment of State, pp. 
5, 9, 138, 154, 157, 195, 201, 215, 237, 261, 348, 376, 416) 
426 pp. 
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West Indian Conference: Fourth Session 


by Elizabeth H. Armstrong 


The West Indian Conference (fourth sen) 
met at the Piscadera Bay Club, Willemstad, 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, from Novem- 
ber 24 to December 7, 1950. It was attended b 
delegates from the 14 of the 15 territories ad- 
ministered by the four member governments of 
the Caribbean Commission—France, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Delegates came from the French Departments of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana, 
from the Netherlands West Indies and Surinam, 
from the British West Indian territories of Bar- 
bados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Ja- 
maica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and the Wind- 
ward Islands, and from the United States Terri- 
tories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
16 Caribbean Commissioners from the four respec- 
tive member governments attended the sessions of 
the West Indian Conference. The Conference was 
also attended by a large number of observers rep- 
resenting the United Nations, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (Fo), International Labor Or- 
ganization (Ito), many of whom made important 
contributions to the meetings. Dr. H. Riemens, 
the Netherlands cochairman of the Commission 
and Netherlands Minister to Venezuela, presided. 
Observers from Canada, Haiti, and such institu- 
tions as the Imperial College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture at Trinidad, the Pasteur Institute of 
Martinique, and the University of Puerto Rico 
also attended. 

The West Indian Conference is one of the auxil- 
iary bodies of the Caribbean Commission and was 
originally established by joint communiqué of its 

redecessor, the Anglo-Caribbean Commission, on 
, 4, 1944. The first session of the West 
Indian Conference met at Barbados in March of 
that year, and the second session, at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States, in February- 
March 1946, and the third session, at Guadeloupe 
in December 1948. 

Established in 1946 by a four-power agreement, 
the Caribbean Commission is a consultative and 
advisory body to the member governments in the 
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social and economic fields. Its predecessor, the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission had been 
established in 1942. The agreement establishing 
the Caribbean Commission stated that its princi- 
pal functions concentrated on economic and social 
matters of common interest to the Caribbean area, 
particularly in the fields of agriculture, communi- 
cations, education, fisheries, health, housing, in- 
dustry, labor, social welfare, and trade. The 
Commission was further empowered to study, 
formulate, and recommend programs and policies 
with respect to social and economic problems de- 
signed to contribute to the well-being of the Carib- 
bean area and to advise member and territorial 
governments of such matters, as well as to assist in 
coordinating local projects of regional signifi- 
cance. 

The agreement stipulates that the West Indian 
Conference shall be an auxiliary body of the Com- 
mission whose continuity is insured by means of 
regular sessions. Delegates to the conferences are 
appointed for each territory in accordance with 
its own constitutional procedure. The functions 
of the Conference are to provide regular means 
of consultation between delegates from the terri- 
tories on matters of common interest within the 
Commission’s terms of reference and to afford the 
opportunity of presenting to the Commission rec- 
ommendations on such matters. 

The West Indian conferences, from their in- 
ception and until recently, have had the unique 
distinction of being the only international con- 
ferences in which the delegates actually represent 
the peoples of non-self-governing territories. 
They have evolved from being meetings of terri- 
torial delegates to discuss general problems, which 
was characteristic of the first and second sessions, 
into an important and responsible forum at which 
delegates undertake consideration on the widest 
possible basis of a particular functional aspect of 
the social and economic development of the area. 

As a result of the policy of focusing attention 
upon a particular subject at each Conference, the 
Caribbean Commission decided upon “The Agri- 
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cultural Problems of the Caribbean” as the prin- 
cipal theme of the fourth session. The Commis- 
sion set up a tentative agenda for the Conference 
that included such items as the importance of agri- 
culture in Caribbean economy with reference to 
the world market, farm management, soil conser- 
vation, animal husbandry, rural welfare, land ten- 
ure and settlement, rural housing, cooperatives, 
agricultural credit and marketing problems, agri- 
cultural labor, and mechanization. In view of the 
extent of the agenda, it was decided to seek aid 
from experts in member governments and in the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations for the 
preparation of the documentation for the Confer- 
ence. As a result of this policy, an extensive and 
well-prepared documentation, developed by ex- 

erts in member governments and in the Fao and 

Lo, was laid before the Conference delegates when 
they met at Curagao on November 24. 


Organization of the Conference 


At the first plenary session of the Conference, on 
November 24, a preliminary discussion of the 
agenda and of hl wer of handling it took place. 
To obviate duplication of effort, the Conference 
decided that documentation prepared for the 
fourth session should be immediately discussed in 
a number of committees which it then established. 
Many of the experts responsible for the documen- 
tation were present at the Conference and were 
asked to be available to committees during the 
discussions of the various agenda items. 

The Conference established nine committees, 
which dealt with the following items of the 
agenda: 

I. Report of the Secretary General 
II. Importance of Agriculture 
III. Soil Conservation and Fertility 
Water Control 
IV. Animal Husbandry 
V. Land Tenure 
Land Settlement 
Rural Housing 
VI. Extension Services 
General Rural Education 
Cooperatives 
VII. Agricultural Credit and Marketing Problems 
VIII. Agricultural Labor and Mechanization 
Types of Farming 
IX. Agricultural Research 

Each committee was composed of one member 
of each respective territorial delegation accom- 
panied by advisers. In addition to representatives 
of the Secretariat, most of the committees were 
also attended by experts from the national gov- 
ernments and such organizations as the Fao, Ito, 
etc. The committee a were noteworthy 
for the objectiveness of their discussions. Most of 
the delegates and their advisers who took part in 
their deliberations were experts in the particular 
field which the Committee had under considera- 
tion. Outside observers, familiar with interna- 
tional conferences, were particularly struck b 
the genuine interest of the participants, the spirit 
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of interterritorial cooperation, and the minimum 
of political bias which characterized the discus- 
sions. This common interest and serious purpose 
resulted in a free give and take of discussion and, 
to a large degree, in clear-cut recommendations. 


Discussions in Committee 


Committee I considered the Secretary General’s 
report of the accomplishments of the Commission 
in the 2-year period since the last West Indian 
Conference in 1948 and formulated recommenda- 
tions for the agenda of the fifth session of the West 
Indian Conference scheduled to be held in 1952. 
This Committee discussed what action had been 
taken or omitted on the 84 recommendations of the 
1948 West Indian Conference. It expressed a 
strong wish that the Commission renew efforts to 
find solutions for such problems as the availability 
of investment capital; the holding of a conference 
to examine Caribbean tariffs with a view to their 
reduction ; disapproval of the continuance of any 
restrictions on migration on the grounds of race or 
color; and support for the enactment of legislation 
regarding labor standards in the area. 

he Committee, aware recognizing the value 
of many of the recommendations for action toward 
the improvement of agriculture in the Caribbean 
territories, expressed the fear, based on past ex- 
periences, that many of these recommendations 
would fail to receive effective and complete imple- 
mentation unless additional means of financin 
agricultural development in the Caribbean terri- 
tories were to be found. It, therefore, recom- 
mended that a special conference of re nta- 
tives of the territorial governments should be 
called, in the near future, under the auspices of the 
Caribbean Commission to consider the various as- 
pects of commercial exploitation of the agricul- 
tural potentialities of the area with special em- 
phasis on the development of the timber trade. 

The Committee recommended that the main 
theme of the fifth session of the conference should 
be “Vocational Education in the Caribbean Area” 
but that the next conference should also review 
the work of previous sessions with a view to mak- 
ing an appraisal of the extent to which effective 
action has been obtained in the region. 

Committee IT discussed the importance of agri- 
culture in Caribbean economy. It enthusiastically 
endorsed a paper on this subject by Dr. S. Daniel 
Neumark of Fao which it considered to be a major 
contribution toward the promotion of the aims of 
the Caribbean Commission. The principal pro- 
posal was that the Caribbean Commission should 
recommend to the member governments that they 
secure the services of one or more agricultural 
economists under the program of technical as- 
sistance for economic Fe opment. Such an ex- 
pert would be called upon to advise and assist in 
the formulation of the agricultural plans and pro- 
grams of each territory with a view to developin 
an agricultural program for the area and x ina | 
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also study foreign and Caribbean markets with a 
view of expanding sales in them. 

The Commission, subsequently, agreed to rec- 
ommend to member governments that the Secre- 
tary General should be authorized to approach the 
Fao with a view to obtaining the services of such 
an expert under the expanded United Nations pro- 

am of technical assistance. As a result, the mem- 

r governments are now considering the matter. 

Committee III considered the question of soil 
conservation and fertility as well as that of water 
control in the area. Its principal recommenda- 
tions were the establishment of a land improve- 
ment and protection project in the islands of St. 
Lucia and St. Vincent which should undertake 
soil improvement and agricultural surveys, the 
preparation of economic land use classification 
maps, and the preparation of recommended plans 
for general land improvements in these islands. 
This project called for the establishment of a 
complete land improvement and demonstration 
program selecting for the purpose at least one 
entire watershed (drainage basin) and should in- 
clude pedalogical and land-capability surveys as 
well as land capabilities classification. The Com- 
mittee, in proposing the land improvement proj- 
ect, recommended that the Cambbean Commis- 
sion, through the member governments, should 
approach the Technical Assistance Board of the 
United Nations or the appropriate authorities of 
the United States Point 4 Program to provide the 
Caribbean area with the services of the necessary 
experts. 

In the field of water control, Committee IIT sug- 
ested that the Commission should collect and 
isseminate to territorial governments pertinent 

information on the development of water-control 
work within the Caribbean area and should urge 
them to consider the need for critical examination 
and modification, where necessary, of legislation 
for controlling the utilization of forest lands. 

Committee IV, which discussed the question of 
animal husbandry, strongly endorsed the report 
of the livestock conference held under the Com- 
mission auspices in the course of 1950. It further 
recommended that the Fao documentation be 
used as a standard guide for the livestock prob- 
lems of the area. Committee IV made a number 
of recommendations to the Commission which 
dealt largely with technical aspects of the prob- 
lems of animal husbandry in the Caribbean area. 
These recommendations stressed the necessity for 
the collection and dissemination of pertinent in- 
formation, the enactment of uniform regulations 
regarding animal diseases, their control and eradi- 
cation, the establishment of a regional animal di- 
agnostic laboratory in Trinidad, the temporary 
exchange of technical personnel, and the need for 
periodic technical meetings for specialist workers. 
A recommendation asked the Caribbean Commis- 
sion to approach the Technical Assistance Board 
of the United Nations to secure the services of ex- 
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pote in the fields of animal feeding, feed manu- 
acturing, and various t of crops. 

Committee V dealt with problems of land ten- 
ure, land settlement, and rural housing. The dis- 
cussion of land tenure was, at times, somewhat 
controversial, involving, as it did, deliberation 
regarding the possible changes in land holding. 
The Committee agreed that the dynamics of land 
tenure were such that no single system was good 
for all times and all places. It recommended that 
territorial governments should lay down condi- 
tions against the abuse of land and requiring that 
utilization and maintenance be in accord with reg- 
ulations for insuring its best use and be commen- 
surate with the maintenance of fertility and 
proper physical condition. The Committee ex- 

ressed the opinion that the system of farm 
aborers living on estates, plantations, or in houses 
elsewhere belonging to the landlord was not bene- 
ficial to the social and economic well-being of Car- 
ibbean territories and should be replaced by 
laborers’ settlements in or near the estates. 

The Caribbean Commission was requested to 
compile all legislation enacted in the Caribbean 
territories regulating the relations between private 
land owners and tenants and sharecroppers and 
between tenants and the state as the case may be. 
It is noteworthy that the Committee recommended 
that the Caribbean Commission should make a 
comprehensive study of land holdings in the Car- 
ibbean with the view of determining whether it 
would be economically desirable to adopt the 500- 
acre law of Puerto Rico or a similar law suitable 
to the particular needs of the area. 

In the field of rural housing, the Committee 
pointed out that rural housing for low income 
families in rural areas is as much a public respon- 
sibility as that for low income families in urban 
areas. It was agreed that the housing problem of 
low income rural families has not received the 
attention that its magnitude commands. Tribute 
was paid to Puerto Rico’s approach to the problem 
of rural housing through an aided self-help pro- 
ann The principal recommendations of the 

ommittee included a request that the Commission 
make available to all territorial governments in- 
formation on the activities of the proposed inter- 
American housing research and training station as 
well as on the activities sponsored by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance administration and 
the specialized agencies. It was agreed that the 
Caribbean Commission should take the lead in 
suggesting rural housing as an important area for 
both research and action and that information on 
the program of Puerto Rico’s aided self-help rural 
housing program should be made generally avail- 
able. 

Committee VI, which dealt with the general 
problem of rural education, also considered ex- 
tension services, home economics education, and 
extension cooperatives in the Caribbean. Its rec- 
ommendations drew attention to the immediate 
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necessity for the establishment of institutional 
training facilities for an extension staff where 
these are not already available. The Committee 
recommended also that the documentation on home 
economics prepared for the Conference should be 
referred for detailed study to the meeting on home 
economics extension scheduled to be held early 
in 1952 under the joint sponsorship of the Carib- 
bean Commission and the Fao. The subject of 
cooperatives in the Caribbean commanded a great 
ra of interest, and the detailed study of “Home 
Economics Education and Extension in the Carib- 
bean,” prepared for the West Indian Conference, 
was referred to the jointly sponsored meeting on 
rural cooperatives under the auspices of the Fao 
and Caribbean Commission which was subse- 
quently held at Trinidad in January 1951. It was 
pointed out that one of the main contributory 
causes of the difficulty experienced in the correct 
initiation of cooperatives among small mixed 
farmers lay in the fact that the question was ap- 
proached from the wrong end in an effort to find 
an opportunity to apply cooperative techniques, 
rather than the creation of an appreciation of an 
agricultural need which demands cooperation for 
its solution. The Committee also urged that the 
territorial governments should consider conven- 
ing territorial meetings on general rural educa- 
tion and that the Caribbean Commission circulate 
the reports of such meetings with a view to cover- 
ing Caribbean Conferences at a later stage. 

Committee VII, which considered technological 
aspects of planning marketing facilities in Puerto 
Rico, strongly recommended that the Caribbean 
Commission, after consulting with territorial gov- 
ernments, should secure the services of two experts 
under the auspices of the Fao to study and formu- 
late marketi#® ‘projects. In the field of agricul- 
tural credit, the Committee recommended that the 
Commission should ask territorial governments to 
undertake surveys wherever needed of credit fa- 
cilities available to farmers and pointed out that 
extreme care should be exercised in insuring that 
all elements entering into the agricultural economy 
be given full consideration. 

Soaamsitten VIII considered documentation on 
agricultural labor and mechanization as well as on 
types of farming. It recommended that highest 
priority be given by governments to establish new 
and to expand existing ye re opportunities 
through the promotion of industrialization with 
special emphasis on secondary industries based on 
local primary production and on handicraft indus- 
tries. Governments were urged, as they had been 
at the third session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence, to take or to continue to take all possible 
action to develop avenues of migration for employ- 
ment and settlement. Governments were also 
urged to introduce social measures designed to 
anticipate and offset the consequences of mechan- 
ization on the level of employment. 

Committee IX, which considered the problems 
of agricultural research, recommended that terri- 
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torial governments be invited to give priority to 
applied research and agricultural extensions; to 
provide facilities for the institutional training of 
staff for applied research and extension work; and 
to set up national committees to assi riorities 
in the policies and programs for aagted research 
in their respective territories. 


Action by the Caribbean Commission 


Based upon the experience of the West Indian 
Conference (third session), which had shown that 
it was extremely difficult for the Caribbean Com- 
mission to pass adequately and wisely on the Con- 
ference recommendations in a few days after the 
close of the Conference, the Commission deferred 
action on most of the Conference recommendations 
and made decisions on only those which it con- 
sidered of the highest priority. Asa result of this 
policy, the Commission agreed that the two fol- 
owing ee for technical assistance develo 
by the Conference were of the highest priority: 


1. The appointment of an agricultural economist 
to work in the Central Secretariat of the Com- 
mission for the period of 1 year to assist in the 
formulation, development, and coordination of 
area-wide technical assistance projects in the field 
of hago and to study foreign as well as 
Caribbean markets; 

2. The establishment of a pilot project, in the 
British islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, to 
deal with land improvement and protection by 
means of land capabilities surveys and land-capa- 
bility classification. 


The Commission agreed to recommend to the 
member governments that the Secretary General 
should be authorized to approach the Fao with a 
view to obtaining the services, under the expanded 
program of technical assistance, of the agricultural 
economist required for the first project. 

Regarding the second project, the Commission 
— to request the Netherlands, French, and 

nited States Governments to approve an ap- 
—— being made to the Food an ee sere 

rganization of the United Nations by the United 
Kingdom Government on behalf of all the member 
governments in the Caribbean Commission with 
regard to the proposed St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
land-use pilot program. It was further — 
that the United Kingdom Government should be 
invited to take the necessary steps toward the 
realization of these — and that the Commis- 
sion should closely follow their implementation 
and play an active role in the dissemination of 
information on the results achieved. 


Conclusion 


The United States observers at the Fourth West 
Indian Conference, who had been present at one or 
more of the ly ts sessions of the Conference, 
were favorably impressed with the evolution of 
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these conferences and the growing stature of the 
delegates who attend them. The recent Confer- 
ence at Curacao demonstrated that the Commis- 
sion’s decision to concentrate upon a particular 
theme, at each successive session of the Conference, 
has proved quite helpful to the latter. The first 
and second West Indian Conferences in which 
many of the delegates, especially those from the 
more isolated territories, were having their first 
experience of an international meeting tended to 
lack focus and be hampered by discursive discus- 
sions. The third West Indian Conference held in 
Guadeloupe in 1948 concentrated primarily upon 
the subject of “The Industrialization of the Car- 
ibbean Area” and discussions were far more real- 
istic and practical. It remained, however, for the 
fourth session, with carefully prepared documen- 
tation, to reach a level of successful application of 
the conference technique in dealing with pertinent 
problems which many other international confer- 
ences have not yet achieved. The objectiveness, 
which was characteristic of the Conference, was 
due, in large measure, to the fact that the delegates, 
for the most part, were either technical experts in 
their own right or responsible representatives of 
territorial governments. 

Although the Caribbean Commission and its 
auxiliary bodies are limited by the terms of the 
agreement to consideration of economic and social 
matters, it would be unrealistic to expect that dis- 
cussions would not impinge upon political ques- 
tions from time to time. Political questions were 
touched upon more than once during the Confer- 
ence. Such questions could not be stifled in the 
committees and were handled straightforwardly 
by the Netherlands cochairman who was also 
chairman of the Conference. Several of the more 
critically minded delegates tended to stress what 
they believed to be failures on the part of the 
metropolitan governments to observe the full letter 
of the law in such matters as human rights and 
labor legislation. It was clear, however, that the 
atmosphere of free discussion, which has devel- 
oped in the West Indian Conference, has served as 
an educative medium for many of the delegates, 
and, together with their experience in connection 
with local administration in their own territories, 
has combined to make the Conference a highly 
responsible body. The general atmosphere tended 
to become more friendly as the Conference pro- 
gressed, and there appeared to be, at the close, a 
greater understanding on the part of the delegates 
of the problems of other territories. 

Although the claim made at the second session 
of the Conference that it was, in fact, a parliament 
of the region was an exaggeration, the West In- 
dian Conference has become a forum for the dis- 
cussion of the economic and social problems of the 
area of high importance to the delegates who at- 
tend and to their respective territories. Many 
delegates at Curacao expressed the opinion that 
the West Indian Conference constituted the most 
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useful institution for the discussion of problems 
of the area which has ever existed. Should the 
West Indian Conference (fourth session) be char- 
acteristic of those which may follow, the history 
of the Caribbean Commission will show that re- 
gional cooperation in the Caribbean area was not 
retarded by lack of good will, mutual respect, and 
understanding among the territorial delegates to 
the Conferences. 


@ Elizabeth H. Armstrong is a Foreign Affairs 
officer in the Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs, Department 
of State. 
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Analysis of Soviet Performance in the United Nations 


by Ernest A. Gross 
U.S. Deputy Representative to the U.N2 


The speech I have prepared for this occasion 
was designed to meet the request of your p am 
committee for an analysis of the Soviet perform- 
ance in the United Nations. In asking me to speak 
on this topic you have singled out a problem which 
has been of continuous concern to all of us at the 
United States Mission. 

I prepared my remarks on Thursday night. I 
make this point for the sake of the historical rec- 
ord, and to advise you that any peculiar timeliness 
my remarks may seem to have in relation to certain 
remarks made in Moscow, is, to borrow a phrase 
well-known toa legal group, “purely coincidental.” 

Can the United iy to settle the conflict 
between Communist imperialism and the free 
world ? 

The Charter of the United Nations was written 
in those days of 1945 when the victorious coalition 
was closing in on Berlin. Most people, then, be- 
lieved that the alliance formed to meet a common 
enemy would survive into the days of peace. That 
belief has proved false. 

Does this mean that the United Nations cannot 
be made an effective organization for collective 
action for with freedom ? 

The United Nations is an instrument of the 
policy of nations. It would be a mistake to con- 
sider it the instrument of policy of any one nation 
or aes d of nations. 

ut it would be an even 
look the fact that Uni 
is based upon exactly the same standards of con- 
duct and has exactly the same objectives as are 
embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. 

This is an important fact. It means that one 
of our fundamental objectives is to bring about 
Soviet compliance with the United Nations Char- 
ter. It isnot enough to say merely that it is United 
States policy to support the United Nations. The 
real point is that in defending the United Nations 
we are supporting standards of behavior and pol- 


ter mistake to over- 
States foreign policy 


* Address made at the Practicing Law Institute Forum 
at New York, N.Y., on Feb. 17 and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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icy objectives which are necessary for the survival 
of freedom in the world. 

The issue is, therefore, inescapably drawn be- 
tween those who are for the principles of the 
Charter and those who are in revolt against them. 

Before getting to specific cases, I want to make 
it clear I realize that our policy with regard to 
the Soviet Union covers a much wider range of 
issues than is involved in the United Nations 
alone. 

Regional organizations, like the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Organization of American States, 
are parts of the broader picture of our defenses 
against Soviet imperialism. Our defense pro- 
= at home is a crucially important element. 

are our foreign military and economic assist- 
ance programs. 

But I am looking at the problem through 
United Nations eyes. 


Kremlin Revolt Against 
U.N. Collective Security System 


It seems clear to me that the aim of the Soviet 
leaders is to break up the United Nations collec- 
tive security system. 

We sometimes forget that the essential require- 
ments for peace and freedom in the world are the 
same as the requirements for peace and freedom 
at home. We are taught in school that in the 
United States peace and freedom are inseparable. 
The Constitution of the United States refers to 
“domestic tranquility” and guarantees freedom in 
the Bill of Rights. 

However, more and more people have come to 
realize that international peace, like “domestic 
a rests upon freedom. This is elo- 
quently summarized in a sentence from an address 
by Secretary of State Acheson: 

Freedom means the independence of nations, the re- 
spect for spiritual values, and the dignity of man. 

I would add only that it is precisely this free- 
dom which the United Nations collective security 
system is organized to preserve. 

Now, let’s look at cases to see why I say the 
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Kremlin is in revolt against the United Nations 
and is trying to break up its collective security 
system. 


We all recall, to our sorrow, that the free world 
disarmed 5 years ago. A military vacuum was 
left in Western Europe before peace was made. 
We led the disarmament race, dismantling a mag- 
nificent military establishment, naliiendiine and 
planes in moth balls, converting industry to 
peacetime production. 

We set the pace in this because, among other 
things, we were setting the pace toward a stated 
objective of the United Nations Charter: promot- 
ing the “establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security with the least diver- 
sion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources.” 

The only trouble is that Moscow did not join in 
the disarmament race. On the contrary, she 
maintained at least 175 divisions of the Red Army 
in being and, in addition, turned back to dark ages 
of the past by setting up a system of puppet 
armies. The world is Be nt by the prepara- 
tion of these puppet armies in enue: Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. Marshal Tito has told the 
Yugoslav Parliament that these armies total 
660,000 men : nearly 3 times the number permitted 
to these Governments by the treaties of peace. 
And, finally, she, alone of all the major nations, has 
made impossible the attainment of an effective 
atomic energy control system. 

Such a course of conduct is utterly at odds with 
the Charter. It is not compatible with a policy of 
maintaining international e and security. It 
is a negation of the principle of collective security. 


DENIAL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Next, is the general denial of human rights in 
the Soviet Union and in Soviet-controlled areas. 
This is a course so 0 and notorious as to make 
details unnecessary here. This course of action 
in the Soviet-controlled satellites is not. merely a 
violation of the peace treaties with these countries; 
nor is it merely a violation of the United Nations 
Charter which commits members to “the promo- 
tion of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” It is a course of action that strikes at 
what the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has declared to be one of the essentials of peace. 

General Marshall, then Secretary of State, said 
to the Third General Assembly in 1948: 

Systematic and deliberate denials of basic human 
rights lie at the root of most of our troubles and threaten 
the work of the United Nations. ... Governments 
which systematically disregard the rights of their own 
people are not likely to respect the rights of other nations 


and other people and are likely to seek their objectives 
by coercion and force in the international field. 


That was in 1948. More than 2 years later, we 
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do not find the situation improved, nor the threat 
diminished. 

Respect for fundamental human rights is not a 
negotiable issue. Compliance with the obligations 
of the Charter is not a negotiable issue. The 
problem which confronts the free world is the 
threat to the peace which is implicit in systematic 
denials of basic human rights, precisely because 
peace and freedom are inseparable. 

It is for this reason, too, that the Soviet Union 
is in revolt inst a collective security system 
dedicated to ie seeing of human rights and 
freedoms. 


ISOLATION BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


We come then to the Soviet policy of the iron 
curtain, and all that this implies in a world of 
spreading education and commerce and the nar- 
rowing of space and time. The crossing of a street 
from West Berlin to the Soviet sector of that city 
is a trip 500 years backward to the age of the 
walled town. 

The enforced isolation by the Kremlin of peo- 
ples within its system strikes at the heart of vir- 
tually every major policy of the United Nations. 
It hinders the maintenance of international peace 
and security by breeding suspicion of what goes 
on behind the wall and by precluding inspection 
systems essential to regulation of armaments. It 
prevents development of friendly relations met, 
nations. This must, in the last analysis, be b 
on friendship and understanding among peoples 
as well as among governments. It obstructs coop- 
eration in solving international, economic, and 
social problems since a confined and isolated peo- 
ple cannot participate in cooperative endeavors. 
This explains the fact that the Soviet Union is not 
a member of such United Nations agencies as the 
World Health Organization or the Food and 
Agricultura] Organization. 

e must conclude, I think, that the iron cur- 
tain policy itself brings the Soviet Union into 
revolt against the United Nations and vital aspects 
of the collective security system. 


Still, another Soviet policy, which needs only 
to be stated to prove its essential conflict with the 
United Nations Charter, is its persistent support 
of subversion. outside its borders. This has be- 
come so crude in certain countries that we now 
find Italian Communist leaders resigning from 
their party rather than accept the doctrine that a 
Soviet attack upon Italy would be a so-called 
“justified war.” 

Another name for subversion is “creeping ag- 
— It is as incompatible with the United 

ations collective security system as is open 


——- 
turn now to armed aggression, and to spon- 
sorship of armed aggression. 
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When the aggression by the North Korean 
forces was being debated last summer in the Se- 
curity Council every representative at the Securit, 
Council table (I include the Soviet re vaoee ns | 
realized that the Soviet Union could have pre- 
vented that aggression. Everyone there knew 
that a single word, uttered at any time, could call 
off that aggression. The United States delegate, 
Ambassador Austin, made this specific charge. 
The Soviet representative, far from denying the 
fact, admitted it in effect by introducing a reso- 
lution setting forth the general terms upon which 
the Soviet would call off the aggression. These 
terms were inconsistent with United Nations pol- 
icies and, therefore, unacceptable. 

We all know that the United Nations forces, 
under United States leadership, broke the back of 
the North Korean aggression. 

The Chinese Communists then intervened and a 
new aggression started and, with it, a new war in 
Korea. I do not intend to discuss this now, ex- 
cept to say that the Soviet actions in the United 
Nations with regard to this new aggression 
bear a striking resemblance to its actions and atti- 
tudes with regard to the earlier North Korean 
ag ion. 

ne aspect of the matter to which I would call 
your attention, however, is the dramatic illustra- 
tion of another Soviet technique which lies at the 
heart of its revolt against the collective security 
system. This is its constant effort to portray the 
United Nations action in Korea as so-called 
American intervention. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST U. S. 


It has become a fixed point of Soviet policy to 
try to create acceptance of the myth that the major 
tensions in the world today exist primarily 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States. 

At home and abroad, the Kremlin works night 
and day to persuade people that the United States 
is the principal enemy o ce and freedom, that 
we are aggressors in the Far East, that our eco- 
nomic aid programs are forms of “imperialism,” 
that we control a so-called “automatic majority” 
in the United Nations. 

Although this propaganda stream strikes us as 
absurd, its falsity does not yoga its acceptance 
by many in various parts of the world. Even at 
an we find some people unconsciously affected 

y it. 

In the United States Mission, we are sometimes 
asked: “Why doesn’t the United States sit down 
alone with the Soviet Union and try to work things 
out?” Others ask: “Why do we get involved with 
a lot of other countries instead of worrying about 
ourselves for a change?” 

I think this kind of question ignores the real 
reason why the Kremlin is working so hard to 
isolate us from the rest of the free world and to 
isolate them from us. 

The real reason, I submit, is this: Only by iso- 
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lating us can the Soviet Union hope to destroy the 
collective security system. 

I believe this is more than a matter of our size, 
strength of resources, industrial power, and other 
attributes which give to the United States a leader- 
ship position in the free world. 

Coupled with these attributes, a Divine Provi- 
dence has ordained that a powerful nation should 
exist whose standards of conduct and objectives of 
policy are those of the Charter of the United 

ations. 

For it is the fact that in every respect in which 
I have shown the Kremlin to be at war with the 
Charter, the United States is dedicated to support 
the Charter. We are joined in this oe by 
almost all the members of the United Nations. 
But we are the most powerful of this great 
majority. 

We are, accordingly, the symbol and the target. 
But the objective of the assault upon us is the 
destruction of the collective security system which 
—— 

y else should the Soviet Union so stubbornly 
— us out for special attack? 
rtainly this course does not frighten us, nor 
weaken usat home. On the contrary, it is obvious 
to everyone—and it must be clear to the Kremlin— 
that it actually unites our public and fortifies our 
determination. 

It is true that the attack on us is calculated to 
make enemies for usabroad. But is this not merely 
another way of saying that its purpose is to de- 
stroy confidence in us, to undermine the moral 
unity of the non-Soviet states, to split the free 
world into fragments? 

For, what are our obvious objectives abroad, and 
why should the Soviet Union seek to alienate peo- 
ples from us? We do not seek land overseas nor 
special privileges. Through the United Nations, 
we have assisted in the birth of new countries such 
as Indonesia and Israel. Our strength has been 
devoted to fostering independence, as in the case 
of the Philippines. 

Does the Kremlin believe that, if they make an 
enemy for us, they, thereby, gain themselves a 
friend? I do not believe they are so foolish. 

What would be the consequence if their persist- 
ent campaign should succeed in creating among 
our own people a retreat from the collective se- 
curity system? Thisis obviously one aim of Soviet 
tactics. 


Evaluation of Usefulness of U.N. 


The answer to these questions depends upon an 
evaluation of the present usefulness of the United 
Nations. It also involves an appraisal of its pos- 
sible future growth, I turn now to these subjects. 

The United States favors the continued develop- 
ment of the United Nations as an effectively 
functioning international organization. We want 
it to function effectively not only in the social, 
economic, and technical fields but also in that diffi- 
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cult field which involves the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

I do not agree with those who say that the United 
Nations is not capable of dealing with disputes in- 
volving large powers. ‘There is no such limitation 
in the Charter. Nor is there any practical reason 
for such a limitation. 

In fact, it has, since June 25, been dealing with 
a “big aggression,” although how “big” the ag- 
gression really was we did not fully discover until 
the open Chinese Communist aggression in Korea. 
But it was apparent from the very beginning that 
the North Korean forces had been trained in Com- 
munist China and heavily armored by the Soviet 
Union. 

This did not deter the United Nations from 
making a decision last June 25 to — the ag- 

ression nor from making another decision on 
Tubeune 1 to condemn the new aggression. 

Human institutions have a way of a 
and becoming stronger in proportion to the firm- 
ness with which they meet threats to their exist- 
ence. The history of our own Constitution is the 
best proof of this. 

The United Nations is rising to greatness and 

rmane”:ce for the same reason. 

A collective security system is not, of course, in 
itself a guaranty against war. 

However, a collective security system which is 
soundly based and flexible in operation will go a 
long way in deterring aggression by creating 
grave risks for would-be aggressors. 

The United Nations is soundly based, because 
it is founded on correct moral principles. 

Its operations during the Soa aggression 
prove its flexibility. 

In the first place, I refer to the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of July 7, 1950, which requested the 
United States to assume the role of supplying a 
Unified Command. In view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union had obstructed efforts to develop 
United Nations Forces, as contemplated in the 
Charter, the device of the Unified Command gave 
to the community of free nations opportunity to 
contribute to immediate collective action. 

Another important step was the authority 
given by the Security Council to the combined 
forces to fly the United Nations flag. This 
should not be dismissed as an empty symbolic ges- 
ture. The United Nations flag, flying beside the 
flags of the United States and the other partici- 
pating nations, is a constant reminder that the 
steps to repel aggression represent the combined 
determination of the free world. If proof is 
needed of the moral importance of this, it can be 
found in the persistently repeated Soviet charges 
that the forces in Korea are “illegally” using the 
United Nations flag. 

But, by far the most important evidence of 
future usefulness and growth of the United Na- 
tions was the adoption by this General Assembly 
of the uniting-for-peace resolution. 
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By that resolution, the free world, drawing 
upon the constitutional powers inherent in the 
Charter, put itself in position to create an organ- 
ized system of collective defense in spite of Soviet 
obstruction. 

The heart of this program is to be found in 
the provisions for the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee and the plans for military coordination in 
the face of future armed attacks against any 
member. 

We now have the authority and general for- 
mula for bringing a real collective defense pro- 
gram into being. It will take time to do it. Co- 
ordinating the training, equipping, transport, 
command, and so forth of 50 nations so that con- 
tingents of effective forces can be assembled and 
directed at a given point is no simple matter. 
But it can be done, and the United Nations has 
decided, by overwhelming vote, to do it. 

In the future, a vote in the General Assembly 
recommending collective action to defend the 
peace can, thus, become more than an expression 
of opinion and moral judgment. Each vote can 
be backed by an advance pledge of prepared units 
of military power. 

Moreover, each vote can be backed by facts. 
The same resolution authorized the establishment 
of a Peace Observation Commission which can 
send representatives to every area of potential 
danger. It can ascertain the facts of the situa- 
tion and keep the General Assembly informed. 

Through the development of the Collective 
Measures Committee and the Peace Observation 
Commission, the General Assembly can increase 
its ability to reach judgments and enhance its 
capacity to enforce them. 

No other single resolution demonstrates so 
clearly the fact that the United Nations is a flex- 
ible, adaptable institution. 

I am confident that it will withstand the present 
revolt against its collective security system. The 
free world must, together, make certain of this. 
For, in the world of today, a “collective security” 
system is, in reality, a system for “collective 
survival.” 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations Command, has trans- 
mitted communiqués regarding Korea to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations under the 
following United Nations document numbers: 
S/1990, January 29; S/1991, January 29; S/1993, 
January 30; S/1997, January 31; S/1998, January 
31; S/1999, F ae 5; S/2002, February 6; 
S/2003, February 7; S/2004, February 9; S/2005, 
February 9; S/2006, February 12; S/2008, Febru- 
ary 13. 
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Peaceful Solution Sought in the India-Pakistan Dispute 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 


Deputy US. Representative to the United Nations * 


In ee on the draft resolution submitted 
to the Security Council today by the United King- 
dom and the United States, I wish at the outset to 
call the attention of the Council to the statement 
made by Sir Owen Dixon in his report submitted 
to the President of the Council on September 15 
last. I think that this statement, which so well 
indicates Sir Owen’s attitude in his negotiations, 
should be borne in mind by the Council today. He 
said: 

It was obvious to me that in my attempt to settle the 
dispute I must be governed by the course that had been 
taken by the Security Council and the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan and agreed upon by 
the parties. It might be true that the chances of such a 
course proving successful were much reduced by the fail- 
ure of the parties over so long a period of time, notwith- 
standing the assistance of the Commission, to agree upon 
any practical measures in pursuance of that course for 
the solution of the problem. But the terms of the agreed 
resolution of 5th January 1949 were specific in appointing 
a free and impartial plebiscite as the means by which the 
question of the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan would be decided. What 
was wanting was agreement upon the matters, including 
demilitarization, which were preliminary to even the com- 
mencement of the necessary arrangements for the taking 
of a poll of the inhabitants. 


U. S.-U. K. Draft Resolution 


Sir Owen’s statement, in my opinion, should set 
the tone for this meeting and is the foundation for 
the resolution submitted for the Council’s con- 
sideration today. 

The item before us opens up for the Security 
Council the continuance of its function of bring- 
ing about by peaceful means and, in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, the adjustment or settlement of an interna- 
tional dispute. I believe it is clear that the Coun- 
cil can effectively do this and that, in this case, it 
has proceeded on the basis that it is the agreement 
of the parties on which a lasting political settle- 
ment must be built. 


* Made before the Security Council on Feb. 21 and re- 
leased by the U. S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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A very important affirmative element in this 
case, which has been singularly lacking in other of 
our immediate concerns, is the fact that the Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan and India have indicated in 
the clearest terms that there exists on the part of 
both Governments the will to settle the Kashmir 
case peacefully and to examine solutions carefully. 
Also, the area of disagreement has been narrowed. 
Thus, the Security Council comes to this case with 
this affirmative attitude of the parties and I think 
all would agree that the Council can best exercise 
its functions by narrowing further this area of 
disagreement. That is the premise on which the 
draft resolution before you is 

There are two main questions my Government 
believes are the primary business of the Council 
in its continued consideration of the Kashmir 

roblem. The first is an action which has been 
- seer a by the delegate of the United Kingdom, 
which the authorities in the Indian-controlled area 
of Kashmir are undertaking to determine the 
future shape and affiliation of the state. The sec- 
ond is the matter of bringing about a final solution 
of the case in accordance with the principle of 
ceful settlement. The first issue is presented 
in the preamble of the draft resolution and the 
second is dealt with in the operative clauses. 

The members of the Security Council were ad- 
vised, through a letter filed with the President of 
the Council by the Government of Pakistan on 
December 14, 1950, of a resolution of the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, meet- 
ing in the area of the state under the general con- 
trol of the Indian Government. This resolution 
was proposed on October 27, 1950; was adopted on 
October 28; and was endorsed by Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. The resolution proposed con- 
vening a constituent assembly to determine the 
future form of government of the entire state, in- 
cluding the areas under Pakistani control, and to 
determine the question of the state’s affiliations. 
More recent press reports from Kashmir and India 
have described how the implementation of this 
resolution has begun. According to these reports, 
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electoral rolls in Indian-occupied areas of Kashmir 
are expected to be completed by March of this 
year, and elections may “ held in June or July. 
Although the Pakistan-held parts of Kashmir 
would not participate in the vote, the decisions of 
the constituent assembly will be held applicable to 
all ye of the state including the Pakistan-con- 
trolled areas. It is our impression that the procla- 
mation, which ordered the carrying into effect of 
these steps implementing the 28 October Kashmir 
National Conference resolution, was approved by 
the Government of India. 

When the Governments of India and Pakistan 
accepted in writing the principles formulated in 
the January 5, 1949, resolution of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, both 
Governments agreed that the question of accession 
of the state of Jammu and Kashmir would be de- 
cided through the democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
pices. I emphasize “free and impartial” as well 
as “U.N. auspices” because it seems clear that these 
words support each other in a guaranty to the 
world and to each party that the plebiscite would 
be so fair that objective and dispassionate ob- 
servers could not criticize the plebiscite in any way. 
Equally important in this concept to the idea of a 
free and impartial plebiscite is the guaranty to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan that each will 
have its interest protected by a plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices, so that the outcome will 
not be held unfair and the result of coercion or 
intimidation. 

The United States firmly believes that there can 
be no real and lasting settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute which is not acceptable to both parties. 
Any attempt to decide the issue, without the con- 
sent of both parties, will only leave a constant and 
explosive irritant in the relations between these 
two Governments—an irritant which will effec- 
tively prevent the bringing about of peace and 
security in South Asia. Our friendship for the 
Governments and peoples of Pakistan and India 
has led us always to stand ready to extend what- 
ever aid and service we can in contributing to their 
friendly and peaceful relationship. The Prime 
Minister of India on November 2, 1947, in a radio 
broadcast stated that the future of Kashmir 
should be settled by a referendum held under in- 
ternational auspices, like the United Nations. He 
repeated this pledge in press statements as late 
as September 30, 1950, and January 16 this year. 

Moreover, in the light of the Indian commit- 
ment as expressed in its acceptance of the 5 Janu- 
ary 1949 Uncrp resolution, it is clear that such 
plebiscite can be held only under United Nations 
auspices, if it is to provide the guaranties of fair- 
ness and impartiality expressed in the UNctP reso- 
lution. My Government is in full agreement with 
the view expressed by the United Kingdom dele- 
gate that the action proposed by the Kashmir Na- 
tional Conference would not bring about such fair 
and impartial plebiscite. 
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The draft resolution tabled at the outset of 
this meeting proposes that a declaration to this 
effect be adopted by the Security Council. We 
also share the view of the delegate of the United 
Kingdom that the Council cannot accept or ap- 
prove of a plebiscite conducted without the ap- 
proval or supervision of the Council or its rep- 
resentatives. Our friendship for the Govern- 
ments and se of India and Pakistan should 
not deter us from expressing ourselves on this 
point. I was impressed by the sober anxiety 
which Sir Gladwyn Jebb voiced on this matter, 
and with him I believe that, if the Security Coun- 
cil hears an explanation, we shall find ourselves 
reassured that what is intended does not prejudice 
the parties’ prior commitments. 

The operative section of the draft resolution, 
which has been presented today for Security 
Council approval by the United Kingdom and 
United States, proposes the appointment of a 
United Nations representative to effect the de- 
militarization of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
on the basis of demilitarization proposals made 
previously by Sir Owen Dixon, with such modifica- 
tions as the United Nations representative deems 
advisable; and to present to the parties and obtain 
their agreement to detailed principles for carrying 
out the plebiscite. In order to explain the reasons 
for this proposal, I think it advisable to review 
briefly the history of negotiations in this case. 


History of the Kashmir Dispute 


The Kashmir dispute was brought before the 
Security Council on January 1, 1948. 

Since January 1948, rom Pade Council has 
made three separate attempts to aid the parties in 
reaching a reasonable solution of the dispute, and 
there have been a number of diplomatic ap- 

roaches by the United Kingdom and the United 
Rates supplementing these United Nations efforts. 
On January 20, 1948, the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan (Uncrp) was 
established by the Security Council and was able 
after extended negotiations to obtain agreement 
to a cease-fire and other principles under which a 
truce and plebiscite could be brought about, both 
parties agreeing that the question of accession of 
the State to India or Pakistan should be decided 
by a state-wide plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices. This agreement was formalized in the 
Uncre resolution of 5 January 1949. Uncie was 
unable, however, to bring about demilitarization 
and the holding of a plebiscite. In December 
1949, the Security Council ge its current 
President, General McNaughton of Canada, to 
consult with the parties in order to help them find 
a mutually satisfactory basis for dealing with the 
Kashmir dispute. General McNaughton reported 
on February 3 that he had not been successful; 
that the Pakistan Government had accepted his 

roposals in substance, while the Government of 

ndia did not agree on the same important issues 
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concerning which Uncir had previously reported 
it had been unable to obtain Indian acceptance of 
the Commission’s various proposals. 

The Council then decided on March 14, 1950, to 
appoint a United Nations representative to take 
the place of Uncrr and to aid the parties to work 
out a demilitarization program, as well as to offer 
any suggestions which might contribute to the 
solution of the Kashmir dispute. Sir Owen 
Dixon was appointed United Nations representa- 
tive on April 12. He spent from May until the 
end of August in investigation and negotiations 
on the subcontinent. Sir Owen presented vari- 
ous proposals to the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan regarding the measures necessary to 
make it possible to hold a state-wide plebiscite to 
determine the future of Kashmir. 

Having been unsuccessful in obtaining Indian 
agreement to his demilitarization proposals and 
his suggestions for conditions which, in his opin- 
ion, would assure a fair and impartial state-wide 
plebiscite, the United Nations representative as- 
certained the reactions of the two Prime Ministers 
to various plans alternative to that of an over-all 
plebiscite. While the Government of India ap- 
peared interested in the suggestions, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan contended they contravened 
India’s commitment to determine the future of 
the state as a whole by a state-wide plebiscite. De- 
spite this apparent impasse, Sir Owen continued 
in August his negotiations, and persuaded the 
Government of Pakistan to agree to discuss pos- 
sible alternative settlements without abandoning 
their adherence to the principle of a state-wide 
plebiscite, provided that the Government of India 
would agree to accept a plan to be drafted by Sir 
Owen containing conditions for a fair and impar- 
tial plebiscite in the general area of the Vale of 
Kashmir. Sir Owen drew up such a plan, but it 
proved unacceptable to the Government of India. 
Prema ym Sir Owen left the subcontinent on 
August 23, both Prime Ministers having agreed 
that there was nothing further he could do under 
his terms of reference. 

Since Sir Owen filed the report with the Se- 
curity Council in pena, the Council has not 
met to consider the Kashmir dispute. However, 
in London in January of this year, the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers attempted, I understand, 
to make some progress toward a solution of this 
issue. 

This recital of earnest but unavailing efforts to 
bring about a final solution of the Kashmir dis- 
pute may seem at first hearing to present a picture 
which offers little hope of eventual solution for 
this perplexing issue, so disruptive to the peace 
and security of the world. On the contrary, upon 
reflection, I draw renewed faith that we can ad- 
vance toward a final and lasting peaceful settle- 
ment of the Kashmir question. When the dis- 
pute was first laid before the Security Council in 
January 1948, an undeclared war was raging in 
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Kashmir and threatening to spread beyond its 
borders. Thanks to the efforts of the Security 
Council and its representatives, the fighting was 
stopped. The parties exhibited a most coopera- 
tive attitude in agreeing to the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and themselves worked out the cease-fire 
line. Moreover, throughout the continuing nego- 
tiations, the Prime Ministers of both countries 
have steadily reiterated their earnest desire to 
settle by peaceful means this dispute as well as 
all other existing disagreements between them. 
In a statement on September 30, 1950, the Prime 
Minister of India affirmed that India has always 
been prepared to agree for the duration of the 
plebiscite, and for a suitable period preceding it, 
to the appointment of United Nations representa- 
tives enjoying powers which . . . would be suffi- 
cient to insure that every national of Jammu and 
Kashmir casts his vote “freely and without fear.” 
On January 16, 1951, the Indian Premier declared 
that “India has repeatedly offered to work out 
with the United Nations reasonable safeguards to 
enable the people of Kashmir to express their will, 
and is always ready to do so.” 

Likewise, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan, in a statement to the Pakistan Parlia- 
ment on October 5, 1950, said, “We want to live 
on the friendliest terms possible with India. We 
want to settle all our disputes peacefully.” In 
the published correspondence between the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan regarding the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between the two 
countries, the Prime Minister of Pakistan is 
quoted in a letter dated November 27, 1950, as say- 
ing to Mr. Nehru, “I have also declared over and 
over again that Pakistan wants peaceful settle- 
ment of the Kashmir question.” He added, “I 
agree with you that it is our common misfortune 
that this correspondence seems to have produced 
no positive result. Despite my deep disappoint- 
ment, I assure you that I still believe that it is in 
the highest degree essential that our two Govern- 
ments should settle all disputes by peaceful 
methods. I am convinced, and I am never tired 
of saying so, that a war between India and Pakis- 
tan would be an unmitigated disaster for both 
countries and I assure you that I shall continue 
to work for peace.” 


U. S. Position 


The United States believes that the quoted ut- 
terances of the Prime Ministers of these two great 
countries indicate most clearly not only that there 
exists on the part of both Governments the will to 
settle the Kashmir dispute peaceably and to ex- 
amine solutions carefully but also that the area 
of disagreement has been narrowed. The Security 
Council can best exercise its functions to narrow 
further this area of disagreement by effecting 
demilitarization of Kashmir as prerequisite to con- 
ducting a plebiscite. The previous negotiations 
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in this dispute have pointed up the area of dis- 
agreement as involving, primarily: first, the pro- 
cedure for and the extent of demilitarization of 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir preparatory to 
holding a plebiscite; second, the degree of control 
it would be necessary to exercise over the functions 
of government in the state in order to insure a 
fair and impartial plebiscite. The draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by the United a and the 
United States proposes to deal with these two prin- 
cipal issues. 

The resolution provides for the appointment of 
a United Nations representative to succeed to the 

st resigned by Sir Owen Dixon, but with ampli- 

ed and strengthened terms of reference. The 
United Nations representative has two principal 
tasks: He is to effect the demilitarization of the 
state on the basis of the demilitarization om av 
which had previously been presented by Sir Owen 
Dixon, with such modifications as he himself deems 
advisable; he is to present and obtain the agree- 
ment of the parties to a detailed plan for carrying 
out a plebiscite in the state, in order to give effect 
to their solemn commitment that the future of the 
state is to be decided by a free and impartial plebis- 
cite conducted under United Nations auspices. 
The resolution of March 14, 1950, placed the bur- 
den of preparing and executing the demilitariza- 
tion program upon the parties themselves, assisted 
by the United Nations representative. There was 
no reference to the working out of a detailed plebis- 
cite plan. The present draft resolution proposes 
that the United Nations representative, after con- 
sultation with the two Governments in regard to 
their differences, himself effect the demilitariza- 
tion of the state and assume the initiative in pre- 
senting to the two Governments and obtainin 
their agreement to a detailed plan for the plebi- 
scite. 

The United Nations representative is authorized 
to take into account in his task four considerations 
which, although definitely not exclusive of any 
others, we regard as important suggestions by the 
Security Council of possibilities which might well 
be considered when the United Nations representa- 
tive frames his proposals to the Governments of 
India and Pakistan. My British colleague has de- 
scribed in some detail these possibilities, and I 
shall merely cite them without extensive analysis 
of their content. First is the report of Sir Owen 
Dixon, which describes his most careful and ob- 
jective attempt to present proposals which would 
meet the principal objections of the parties to both 
demilitarization and the general form of a plebis- 
cite. As the most recent attempt by a Security 
Council representative to help the parties in 
settling this dispute, it contains valuable infor- 
mation which undoubtedly will aid the new United 
Nations representative. Second is the possibility 
that, for purposes of maintaining order and guar- 
anteeing the state from external aggression during 
the period of demilitarization and the holding of 
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the plebiscite, forces might be provided from states 
members of the United Nations or raised locally. 
Third is the possibility that, although a state-wide 
plebiscite would decide the accession of Kashmir 
on the basis of majority vote, the losing part 
might, subsequent to the plebiscite, be assi ms 
those local areas in which such party had obtained 
the overwhelming majority local vote. The quali- 
fication to this suggestion is that due account must 
be taken of mogeue and economic considera- 
tions which would vitally affect both sides. 
Fourthly, there is the a that, while af- 
firming the principle that there must be United 
Nations supervision over the functions of govern- 
ment in the state during the demilitarization and 
plebiscite periods, it may be appropriate to have 
different degrees of such supervision for different 
areas of the state. 

The resolution has one more major provision 
designed to strengthen the hand of the United 
Nations representative in his negotiations and to 
aid the — to reach a full and lasting settle- 
ment of this complex problem. This provision 
calls upon the parties to accept arbitration upon 
the points of difference remaining unresolved 
through the efforts of the United Nations repre- 
sentative. The United Kingdom and the United 
States believe it necessary that still another Char- 
ter device for ful settlement be provided 
whereby wnbeoeided issues can be settled objec- 
tively, so that the parties and the United Nations 
representative may be assured that the Security 
Council is firmly resolved that all possible means 
for peaceful settlement to bring about a full solu- 
tion of the Kashmir dispute be offered the parties. 
I believe that it is the duty of the Council to call 
to the attention of both Governments their obli- 
gation under the Charter of the United Nations to 
seek a solution by all manner of peaceful means, 
including arbitration. 

These are the essential elements of the resolution 
which the United Kingdom and the United States 
have placed before the Security Council today for 
discussion. I know that the representatives of the 
Council and the parties will want to study the 
terms of the resolution with great care. In con- 
cluding my remarks, I wish to emphasize my deep 
concern that the Security Council give prompt 
consideration to this resolution. The situation on 
the subcontinent, in which the Kashmir dispute 
provides a constant irritant prejudicing friendly 
relations between the parties and injuring their 
ecomonic well-being, denmeile that the Security 
Council press forward suggestions which it be- 
lieves may help the parties toward a reasonable 
and acceptable determination of this dispute. I 
sincerely believe this resolution offers good pos- 
sibilities for successfully channeling the Council’s 
activities in the direction of practical aid to the 
parties. The time and the situation demand this 
aid and require that it be given without thought 
of criticizing either of the parties or attempting 
to sit in judgment upon them. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[February 23—March 1, 1951] 
Security Council 


The Council held its second meeting on Kash- 
mir on March 1. In view of the fact that India is 
one of the parties to this dispute, Sir Benegal N. 
Rau, who was to have been president for the month 
of March, requested D. J. von Balluseck (Nether- 
lands) to take his place. 

Sir Rau stated that the Indian Government was 
“wholly unable to accept the United Kingdom- 
United States sponsored draft resolution, because, 
in many respects, it runs counter to decisions pre- 
viously taken by the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan (Unorp) with the agree- 
ment of the parties.” He felt that, in view of the 
two resolutions adopted by the Commission on 
August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949, there was 
no occasion for the use of any foreign troops, nor 
could India accept any supervision of Kashmir’s 
Government or interference with its normal func- 
tions. These two Uncir resolutions contained 
adequate provisions for an impartial plebiscite un- 
der United Nations auspices, and India could not 
make further concessions. He also explained that 
the main purpose of the Constituent Assembly 
would be to provide a properly elected legislature 
to which the executive could be made responsible. 
It was not intended “to prejudice the issues before 
the Security Council or to come in its way.” In 
connection with the reduction of military strength 
in Kashmir, he stated that India had reduced its 
forces by 20 percent to 25 percent and was pre- 
pared to continue this process if Pakistan, on its 

art, would withdraw its army from the state. 
He inted out that both Governments had re- 
cently signed a trade agreement and, if left to 
themselves, they might be expected to reach agree- 
ment on other matters. At the conclusion of his 
statement, the meeting was adjourned. 


Economic and Social Council 


Despite deliberate tactics on the part of the 
Soviet bloc to disrupt the work of the Ecosoc’s 
twelfth session at Santiago, Chile, the Council 
and its committees were able to take action on the 
following items: (1) a resolution was adopted in 
plenary, by vote of 14-0-4 (Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, U.S.S.R.), to forward the draft 
Convention on Human Rights to the Human 
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Rights Commission for further consideration ; (2) 
the Economic Committee adopted two amended 
resolutions proposed in the report by the Secre- 
tary-General on Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources; (3) the Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, by vote of 4-1-2, reported 
to the Council it could not consider a Polish pro- 
posal to put on the agenda the World Federation 
of Trade Unions’ complaint against France, stem- 
ming from that country’s closing of Wrru head- 
quarters in Paris, as the matter had been submitted 
too late; (4) the Council took action on several 
items regarding narcotic drugs, including ap- 
proval of the reports of the Narcotic Drugs Com- 
mission and the Central Opium Board; (5) the 
Technical Assistance Committee adopted a reso- 
lution, 16—0-1, on the specific parts of the costs of 
technical assistance services which recipient gov- 
ernments should pay in local currency or in kind, 
and (6) the Council adopted (15-3) a joint reso- 
lution, cosponsored by France, Philippines, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, on in- 
ternational cooperation on water control and 
utilization. 

During the debate on the draft Human Rights 
Convention the Chairman, Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), had to call for order several times and 
censured the Soviet bloc delegates for using the 
floor for irrelevant matters. The United States 
deputy representative, Walter M. Kotschnig, 
stated that the Soviet Union and its satellites were 
trying to weaken the United Nations General As- 
sembly’s draft of a Covenant on Human Rights, 
which would guarantee many freedoms to all men. 
He referred to a proposal by Poland to delete para- 
graphs providing international inspection to as- 
certain whether member countries were adhering 
to the Covenant. Observing that the Covenant 
provides an impartial committee to supervise its 
application, Mr. Kotschnig said Poland “objects 
to impartiality” and prefers no supervision since 
“some of these rights are not observed in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites.” He also noted that al- 
though the Soviet bloc had complained of United 
States efforts to aid other peoples in Latin Amer- 
ica, “Poland and Russia have not contributed one 
penny toward constructive United Nations pro- 
grams” which attempt to furnish such aid through- 
out the world. 

The Committee on Non-Governmental Organi- 
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zations granted hearings on trade union rights 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (Icrrv), to the Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (Fcrv), and to the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Wrrvu). In the plenary 
debate on allegations made by the Icrru of in- 
fringements of trade union rights in the U.S.S.R., 
Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, its dele- 
gate, Miss Toni Sender, stated, “In Russia the 
workers have no liberty to choose their place of 
work. Management has power to transfer work- 
ers from one factory to another anywhere in the 
entire country.” Mr. Kotschnig noted that the 
trade unions in Soviet Russia are nothing more 
than “an instrument of the single party state to 
make workers more productive and more docile.” 
By a vote of 13-5 (Soviet bloc, Chile, Uruguay) 
the Council passed a United States resolution ad- 
journing debate until next session on a new series 
of charges of violations of trade union rights 
filed by the Communist-backed Wrru against 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, United Kingdom, and the 
United States, inasmuch as these were only submit- 
ted the latter part of the’week and time was re- 
quired for defendant countries to make studies. 


Trusteeship Council 


The following steps were taken in the Council 
this week : 

1. President Dr. Max Henriquez Urena (Do- 
minican Republic) nominated Belgium, Australia, 
Thailand, and Dominican Republic to a committee 
to draft the Council’s report on the trust territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

2. The President proposed that the Committee 
on Administrative Unions be composed of two of 
the present members, United States and New Zeal- 
and, plus Thailand and China. The U.S.S.R. 
protested against the appointment of the Chinese 
delegate; however, the Chinese membership was 
approved 10-1(U.S.S.R.)-1, as well as the other 
members. 

3. The Argentine draft resolution requesting 
the General Assembly to include on its sixth ses- 
sion agenda the question of Italian voting in the 
ae was approved 9-1(U.S.S.R.)-2(U.K., 

Z.). 

4. ihe Council considered the report of the 
Committee on Visiting Missions and decided to 
return it to the Committee, together with proposed 
draft statement for use of visiting missions, with 
the request that it be modified in accordance with 
the suggestions and views expressed by the mem- 
bers during the debate. 

5. The Dominican Republic’s draft resolution 
taking note of the Secretary-General’s 20-year 
peace plan and requesting the administering au- 
thorities of trust territories to furnish the Council 
with information relating to progress thereon, was 
adopted by vote of 1-1(USS.R) 0. 

6. The Council approved the resolution and in- 
terim report of the Draft Committee on the Ques- 
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tionnaire, with amendments, by vote of 11-0-1. 
The amendments called for comments of admin- 
istering powers to be submitted by May 15 instead 
of April 15 and submission of a final report by the 
Committee sometime during the Council’s ninth 
session. 

7. With regard to the Ewe problem (relating 
to the movement to unify parts of British and 
French Togoland), the Council heard a special 
French representative, P. Baptiste, deliver a re- 
nt on his investigation of elections in French 

ogoland to the Enlarged Standing Consultative 
Commission for Togoland Affairs, and studied the 
minutes of the first meeting of the Commission 
which was held in Lome, November 7-8, 1950. 

_8. Lastly, the Council undertook an examina- 
tion of the annual report on the trust territory of 
Nauru. The special representative of the admin- 
istering authority (Australia), H. H. Reeve, after 
an initial statement, was questioned by members 
of the Council on conditions on this small island 
territory. Members completed their observations 
on the report, with exception of a final statement 
by the administering authority. 

Ad Hoe Committee on Petitions—The Com- 
mittee continued its examination of petitions. 
Among those considered were petitions concernin 
the trust territory of the Pacific Islands, on whic 
the Committee submitted a draft report to the 
Council, together with proposed resolutions on 
each of these seven petitions. 

Rear Admiral L. S. Fiske participated in the 
Committee’s examination of these petitions as 
special representative of the administering author- 
ity, the United States. 

The three draft resolutions on Petitions 1,3, and 
4 received from the Village Council of Luta, 
Women of Palu, and Village of Tanapag, respec- 
tively, were adopted ; final action on the others was 
deferred for further discussion. Resolution on 
Petition No. 1 recommends “that the administering 
authority continue to take the necessary steps to 
explain fully to the petitioners the exact meaning 
and implications of the selection of a flag for the 
Territory . . . that the creation of a flag for the 
a will in no way hinder the flying of the 
flag of the United States, so long as that country 
remains the administering authority ;” resolution 
on Petition No. 3 draws the attention of the peti- 
tioners in particular to the fact that it is within 
the jurisdiction of each municipality of Palau to 
forbid the manufacture of alcoholic beverages” 
and “invites the Secretary-General to inform the 
administering authority and the petitioner of this 
resolution,” and resolution on Petition No. 4 states 
“HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the observations of the 
Administering Authority that the Governor of the 
Northern Mariannas is appointed by the United 
States and that for the present no change in this 
procedure is contemplated, decides that under the 
circumstances no action by the Council is called 
for on this petition.” 
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